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RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT at THE DOME, MONDAY, September 29th. 
Mesdames Albani, Gaetano, Edith Wynne, Helen D’Alton ; 
MM. Edward eg Caravoglia, and Santley. Violin, M. 
Sainton; Violoncello, M. Paqne; Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe ; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Tickets &c., at Potts & Co. 


BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY, 
GRESHAM ROAD, BRIXTON. 








Conpuctorn—Maz. WILLIAM LEMARE. 


Weekly Rehearsals for the Season will commence 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6rua, 1873. 
SULLIVAN’S “LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
RANDEGGER’S ‘* FRIDOLIN.” 
SMART’S “BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 
BENEDICT’S “ST. PETER.” 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL.” 


Subscription for Choir Members, Fifteen Shillings and Sixpence. 





IOLIN, by ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS, 

date 1721, FOR SALE. In fine condition. May be 

seen (by previous appointment) on application to MR. Perit, 
8, Grove-terrace, near Chiswick Station, 8. W. R. 


yaa HELENA WALKER begs to announce 

that all communications respecting engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., must be addressed to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 








ADAME POOLE (Contralto,—please note 

change of Address, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 

square, W.), will sing to-night at Folkestone ; 29th, Canterbury ; 
80th, Deal; 2nd of October, Colchester ; 3rd, Bury; 4th, Diss. 





ISS JOSE SHERRINGTON begs to announce 

that she will return to town on October 11th after her 

provincial tour with Mdme. Lemmens. For Engagements 
apply at 53, Finchley-road. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts; address to her residence, 22a, Donssr Sraest, 
Portman-square, W. 


NEW SONGS 
J. L. HATTON. 











SEVEN SONGS. 
WORDS BY 
BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 
MUSIC BY 


J. L. HATTON. 





SONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. 
THE STREAM. 

A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. 
THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 
SING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 
BLOSSOMS. 

RIPPLING WAVES. 





‘The Words of the above Songs by Brarnice 
ABERCROMBIE are of unusual excellence and espe- 
cially adapted for schools. The Music by J. L. 
Harton, is in that popular Composer's best style.” 





PRICE, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions and answers, with questious all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES., 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bownd in cloth 3s. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Price 1s, 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s, 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


Penne ws 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHoLESALE DEPARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


Editions: 8. d. 
Plain Gold Title ......cccccesccsccccccccccccccsccccces # O 
With photografh of H.M.S. ‘ Galatea” ......sseeeeeeee 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet .......... eeteevestves cscs” © @ 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts......sseseeeees ececensvececes a ow 
Ditto, for Septet s...0csercccsrcsevccccscccveccccocses T 6 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
° aes, * 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Baroarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 








London; J. B, Cuawzn & Co, 201, Regent-street, Ww. 











TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 


\D Publishers, Forei 
3 » ign Music Importe d 
Masleal Instruments. In direct commeumitioin with all a 
¥ —e Continental ange ao in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg 
ar ae, wow Mi 2. Rooms for Teaching or Practi . 
, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all k 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments tat Sale or He 


84, New Bond-street (three d , 
8084, Oxford-street, London, we pe ee eh Ne 


-_—_—_———————— 


Op--— INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
7 PRICE 90 GUINEAS, has been made a substitute for the 
: sreene, Srmanty much used throughout the East. The sizo 
8 nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long, and 
four feet eight inches wide across the keys. The case is of solid 
Mahogany, with brass-bound circular ends. The Seale is the 
full seven octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid 
and easily susceptible of expressive performance, It has the 
trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which 
possesses greater power of resistance than the usual metal plate. 
The following extract frum a letter, dated October 27th, 1870, 
from T. 8. Hamiitoy, es Magistrate, Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these Instruments :—“ I Heo 
many pianos out here with electru-plated strings .... they are 
German make, and invariably lose “their touch and power in 
one or two hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano 
‘when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being 
soaked about = a cart ee 8p) uae for fifty miles on a 
- —CRAMERS’ PravoroRts GaLigry (the largest 

Europe), 207 & 209, Regeut-street, W. _- 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


L7. oF ey RLTSASSTH OF HUNGARY. 
ited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A H 
Church,” &c, “With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. _ 


NEARLY READY. Vol. IL, price 58.; by post, 58, 4d. 


| Fes yd ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 
4 of ‘Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 
(Vol. IIL. will be “ Life of St. Jane Frances de Chantal,”) 

London: J. T, Wayns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Hu srietta-strect, Covent-garden, 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S highly Ba ular 

ELEMENTARY WORKS.—Hauwilton’s 4 In- 
structions for the Piano, 904th Edition, 4s. ; Hamilton’s Modern 
Instructions tor Singing, 47th Edition, 5s. ; Clarke's Catechism 
of the Rudiments of Music, 155th Edition, 1s. ; Hamilton's 
Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 105th Edition, 1s.; Clarke's 
Catechism of Thorough Bass 2s, ; G. F. West's Questions 
Relating to the Theory of Music, 11th Edition, 18s.—New 
Burlington-street. 


| EADING AT SIGHT. MUSICAL CARDS, 
for Learning to Read Music quickly at sight. Invaluable 
to all teachers of music, Post free for 25 stamps. 


NEW VOCAL DUETS, 
i ANSWER to INQUIRIES, Messrs. ROBERT 
COCKS and CO, beg to state that the following popular 

Songs are now ready as VOCAL DUETS, for Soprano and 
Contralto :— 
Low at Thy Feet (M. Lind- | Too Late (M. Lindsay). 4s. 

say). 43. Liquid Gem (Wrighton), 4s. 
The Bridge (M. Lindsay). 4s. | A Roscin Heaven (Abt), 4s, 
Far Away (M. Liudsay). 43. | The Hills of Light. 4s. 
‘Tired (M. Lindsay). 4s. Happy be Thy Dreams. 4s, 
The Goat Bells (A. Smart). 4s. 


Te NEW NATIONAL SONG, LET THE 
HILLS RESOUND. Words by L. H. F. DU TERREAUX, 
Music ~ BRINLEY RICHARDS, “There is no musical 
reason whatever why ‘Let the Hills Resound’ should not enjoy 
as much peppery as ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.’”—Vide 
‘* Musical World.” “ ‘lhe second great success of Mr. Brinley 
Richards.”—‘‘ The Graphic.” $s.; free by post, 18 stamps, 
Clas Copy, Four Voices, post free 4 stamps. . 
OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION. Words by 
8S. C. HALL. “Mr. Brinley Richards has achieved 
another signal success in bis Sacred Song fora Full Choir,” 
—Vide “The Graphic.” Post free for 18 stamps. 
INSUTI’S NEW SONGS. Post free at Half- 
peice in stamps. 
WHAT SHALL I SING TU THEE? 3s, 
IN SHADOW LAND. 338. 
BEAR GENTLY, TIME, 2s. 
Ts PUPIL’S DAILY EXERCISE for the 
PIANOFOKTE. New Edition. By GE. ¥, WEST. 
4s.; free by post fur 24 stamps. 
UESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC. 
By GEO. F. WEST. Eleventh Kdition. Post free 12 
st “ Asa class ok for elementary teaching in public 
schools it can have few superiors.” —Vide ‘* Daily Telegraph.” 
Sole Publishers, Roszat Cocxs & Co., New Burlington- 
street. N.B.—Giatis and post free a Catalogue of all Mr. 
West's Pianoforte Music. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOros 0) SEX GR 
For invigorating and enriching the removing 
affections of = threat, has maintained its bigh claracter for a 
uayter of a century, and the flattering tertim:« nials received 
fob Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy of the Corey and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. ‘lo 
be obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemist iv ‘lv United 
Kingdom 
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TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefally studied, so as to 
transplant the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. é 

‘*A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. " 
* Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 
“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the iinagination.”—Church Times. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“ A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

“Ita tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break avvay until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols, 
separated), each 88. 6d. ; by Post 38. 10d. 
‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.’ —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churchman, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—Q@uardian. 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 

Post 8a. 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”"—Guardian, 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. WS 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 
“* Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 
** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 28. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys.”"—Church Times, 


LOVE and HATE A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by 
Post 2s. 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.’—@Guardian, 





J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


se 


J B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET, 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of ‘print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cuamer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, é&c., &c.; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Taomas, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


(jourt AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. 
lave FELLX WAITEHURST, 2 yols. 8yo. By. the 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHU 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. ° . 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


TIOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C, 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 148. 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A, FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


JHE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 


HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of “‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 


Res DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 


H. RIDDELL; 8 vols. 
OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
























































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstrvcTion Gratis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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GOLDEN HAIR. 





A maiden severed a golden tress, 
From her sunny brow, 
And sent it, wrapt in its loveliness, 
: With a written vow. 
And as she folded the saucy thing, 
With thoughtful air, 
Around her fingers it strove to cling— 
Unwilling hair ! 


It travelled far o’er the pathless seas, 
That golden tress, 

Till it reached the one it was meant to please, 
In loneliness. 

But another was then his promised bride ; 
With troubled air, 

He cast the beautiful thing aside— 
Poor lock of hair ! 


In later years, when the heart he wed, 
Was hushed and still, 

He found that tress from another head, 
With nameless thrill. 

Around his fingers it twined and twirled, 
With living air, 

He wept sad tears as it shone and curled— 
Neglected hair ! 


He sought in haste for that injured maid, 
And journeyed fast, 
But the faithful heart he had once betray’d, 
Was still at last! 
He is wandering now from land to land 
With aimless air, 
Clasping aye in his nerveless hand, 
A tress of hair. 


Nannie Lampert, 








PROVINCIAL, 





“ The Wandering Heir” is still the attraction at 
the Liverpool Amphitheatre. Mrs. Wood as Philippa 
is very successful. 





‘* Kissi-Kissi”’ is being played at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool, with Miss Nellie Clare- 
mont, Miss C. Elton, and Mr. J. H. Hall in the 
principal characters. 





Mr. Charles Dillon’s version of ‘* Monte Christo” 
has been very successfully produced at Hanley, the 
scenery being very good, and the acting of Mr. 
Percival as Monte Christo and Miss Ada Neilson as 
Mercedes most creditable. 





Madame Ristori has been giving performances at 
the New Queen’s Theatre, Manchester. On Mon- 
day “Medea” was presented, and on Tuesday 
‘* Marie Antoinette "was given to a very full house. 
Comment on this great tragedienne’s performance is 
superfluous. 





Miss Marie Litton and the Court Theatre Company 
have received an enthusiastic welcome at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin. Their performance of the ‘‘ Happy 
Land,” with the portions excised by the Lord 
Chamberlain restored, meeting the highest possible 
approbation. 





“ Twelfth Night” is drawing immense houses at the 
Prince’s Theatre. Much sympathy is felt here for 
Mr. C. Calvert, the manager of this theatre, who 
was struck down by illness at Birmingham on 
Monday, and the daily inquiries at the theatre are 
very numerous. 





A new drama, entitled “‘ Pure as Snow,” has been 
produced at the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle. The 
scene is Italy, and the tale, which is melodramatic, 
is taken from the well-known legend of ‘“‘ Madonna 
Pia.” Miss Heath doubled the part of the heroine 
with that of a woman whose resemblance to her 
brings about the catastrophe. 





The Italian Opera concert at the Dublin Exhi- 
bition on Friday last presented the usual features of 
excellence and careful arrangement, The vocalists 


were Malle. Titiens, Mdmes. Siaico and Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mdlles. Marie Roze, Alwina Valleria, Justine 
Maevitz, Sigg. Agnesi, Borella, Urio, Aramburo, 
Giulio Perkin, &c. Sig. Li Calsi accompanied. 





The late Victoria Theatre, West Hartlepool, has 
undergone a complete renovation of fittings and 
decorations, and was opened on Monday night as 
the Theatre Royal, Mr. J. 0. Shepherd being the 
lessee. Mr. E.D. Davis (late lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne), with a fairly good 
company is engaged for twelve nights, and for the 
first three produced the ‘* Power of the Heart,” with 
success. 





Mr. Charles Robertson’s Comedy Company have 
appeared in “ Caste,” “* School,” and “ Owrs” at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Miss E. Brunton and 
Miss Fanny Addison deserve special mention. Mr. 
Arnott, formerly a stock actor at this theatre, but 
latterly a member of the Haymarket company, {has 
had a benefit previous to his departure for America. 
Miss Bateman has commenced an engagement of 
eighteen nights, and is playing this week in 
** Medea.” 





Lady Jenkinson’s Matinée Musicale, having for its 
object the foundation of a ‘ Thalberg” Scholarship, 
was held by permission of Mrs. Cecil Guinness at 
her residence, Stephens Green, Dublin, on Monday 
last, when Mdme. Sinico, Mdlles. Marie Roze and 
Justine Macvitz, Sigg. Urio, Perkin, and Borella 
sang a very fine selection. Lady Jenkinson, a pupil 
of Thalberg, gave a charming performance on the 
piano. Professor Glover conducted, and Mrs, 
Mackay presided at the harp. 





The Liverpool musical season commences on 
Saturday next, when Sir Julius Benedict will give a 
morning benefit concert. At the Philharmonic Hall 
the principal attraction is Mdme. Albani who will 
make her second appearance in Liverpool. The 
other artists announced are Mdlles. Nita Gaetano, 
Edith Wynne, Julia Wigan, Helen D’Alton, Beesley, 
and Michiels; Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Caravoglia, 
Santley, Sainton, 'Lindsay Sloper and Sir J: 
Benedict. The Philharmonic Society will give tieir 
first concert of the season on October 14th. The 
program will include Beethoven’s Symphony (No. 8) 
in F, and as solo vocalists Mdlle. Marie Roze, Malle. 
Justine Macyitz, and Sig. Urio have been engaged. 





On Thursday, last week, Mdme, Lemmens-Sher- 
rington gave a morning and evening concert at the 
New Guildhall, Winchester, the attendance on 
both occasions being full and fashionable. Selec- 
tions from Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater,’ and Weber's 
“ Der Freischiitz,” and a charming and varied 
miscellaneous selection gave ample scope to the 
distinguished artists for a display of their powers. 
Nothing can surpass Mdme. Sherrington’s rendering 
of * Softly sighs,” which evoked a perfect storm of 
enthusiastic applause. And in Handel’s ‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair,’’ her lovely voice and fine 
devotional feeling imparted an additional charm to 
the music, the execution of which has rarely been 
equalled, perhaps never surpassed. The other 
artists acquitted themselves well, and the powers of 
the Mustel Organ were shown to great advantage by 
Chevalier Lemmens in his solos and orchestral 
accompaniments. : 





“Il Trovatore,” ** Norma,” ‘Faust,’ “ Oberon,” 
and “ Semiramide” have been given during the past 
week of the Italian Opera season at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, with remarkable good casts. In the 
first Mdme. Sinico (Leonora) and Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini (Azucena) left nothing to be desired; Sig. 
Aramburo being an excellent Manrico. On the fol- 


lowing evening ‘‘Norma,” with Malle. Titiens filling 
the title réle as she alone can do, and Mdme. Sinico 
a charming Adalgisa, attracted a very large audience ; 
and on Monday night Rossini’s great work was re- 
presented as it can only be when such artists as 
Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Bettini (drsace) and Sig: 





Agnesi (Assur) are together, Big. Campobello was 





very effective as Oroe. 


Band and chorus have been 
alike excellent. 





Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company have 
enjoyed a most uninterrupted round of success 
during the past four weeks, while occupying the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. The operas present 
have been “ Maritana,” “ Bohemian Girl,” “ Sata- 
nella,” ** Rose of Castille,” “ Faust,” “ Marriage of 
Figaro,” “ Trovatore,” “ Fra Diavolo,” &e. The 
local press have spoken in a most unanimous 
manner in praise of the general performances, 
awarding to Miss Blanche Cole and Mr. W. Castle 
the highest possible praise. Miss Rose Hersee, 
Miss Lucy Franklin, Mr. Aynsley Cooke, and Mr. 
Campbell have also all been honourably mentioned. 
In all the departments there has been no cause for 
complaint. Mr. H. Jackson has never been 
excelled at the Theatre Royal. The choruses 
directed by Mr. Pew have been particularly well 
done, and as for the band it was as complete an 
orchestra as we ever heard at a provincial operatie 
performance. To-morrow is the last performance, 
and next Monday a grand revival of Shakespeare's 
“* Macbeth” will be given. 


os 


The concerts given at Southampton last week by 
Mdme. Sherrington were a triumphant success, in 
which of course the fair bénéficiaire had the greatest 
share. This lady’s lovely rendering of sacred and 
operatic music is well known, and we need not 
enlarge upon the “ Softly sighs” or Handel’s song 
from ‘* Theodora” as given by her. Her new song 
‘Bride Bells ” was rapturously received, and will no 
doubt become universally popular. Mdme. Poole, 
and Mdlle. José Sherrington, were most successful, 
and Mr. R. Hilton sustained his reputation as one 
of our best baritones. The selection of the music 
was varied and admirable, and there was not a 
single hitch in the execution. The audience— 
crowded-and fashionable—were enthusiastic in their 
expression of delight. We must not omit to notice 
the admirable violin playing of M. Cornelis, and the 
solo of M. Lemmens, ‘‘ The Volunteers’ March,” 
admirably given on the Mustel Organ, which instru- 
ment also rendered efficient service in the various 
elaborate accompaniments. 





Theatre-goers in Brighton cannot complain of 
want ‘of variety in the entertainments provided for 
them. During the past few months (says the 
Guardian) some of the most attractive pieces have 
been brought out; and some of the most popular 
and best actors of the day have appeared on the 
local stage. The good opinion expressed of Mr. 
Barry Sullivan in the early part of last week was 
shown to be worthy by his subsequent performances ; 
and his representation of Shakespearean and other 
characters will not be readily forgotten. On Monday, 
Mr. Oharles Mathews commenced a six nights’ 
engagement ; appearing as Mr. Affable Hawk in “A 
Game of Speculation,” and as Mr. Gatherwool in the 
piece of that name. Since Mr. Mathews was last at 
Brighton, he has travelled far and wide, adding new 
laurels to a reputation already of the highest. The 
hearty reception given him on Monday showed that 
his popularity is not yet on the wane; for the public 
are ever ready to welcome back those who have 
delighted them so long and so well. It is years 
since Mr. Mathews reached his full excellence and 
power 96 an actor; but time has dealt with him 
lightly, and he has yet all that freshness, vivacity, 
and finish which made his impersonations so 
pleasure-giving and remarkable. 





THEATRES. 





Revised after the fashion indicated by us last 
week, and produced with every adjunct of scenic and 
decorative effect, ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” enjoyed 
on Saturday a tumultuous welcome at Drury Lane. 
This piece, of whose performance during Shake- 
speare’s lifetime we have no record, has been altered 
and emended many times, exclusive of the memor- 
able malversation which Dryden made of it in his 
“ All for Love.” ‘The first tinkering was effected by 





Edward Capell who altered it for Garrick, Garrick 
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nnd Mrs. Yates played the title parts in 1758 but 
made nothing of them ; the play only ran six nights. 
In 1813 Charles Young and Mrs. Faucit acted a 
hash-up of Shakespeare and Dryden, and nine nights 
sufficed for that. The credit or discredit of this 
mangled version is ascribed to John Kemble. 
Shakespeare’s play was essayed by Mr. Dunn during 
his lease of Drury Lane; and once more Shake- 
speare-cum- Dryden in 1833 with Macready as 
Antony, Miss Phillips as Cleopatra, Cooper as 
Enobarbus and Stanfield’s scenery. This also 
failed. When Mr. Phelps made the next attempt 
at Sadler’s Wells in 1849, he religiously confined 
himself to Shakespeare; and Miss Glynn was the 
Cleopatra. It was an admirable impersonation in a 
setting proportionately rich; and the assumption 
was repeated later at the Standard and again at the 
Princess’s six years ago to Mr. Henry Lorraine’s 
Antony. In Manchester a year before Mr. Calvert 
had produced the play with great pomp and archeo- 
logical completeness; he himself being Antony, Mrs. 
Calvert Cleopatra, the late Miss Maria B. Jones 
Octavia, and Mr. James Lunt Enobarbus. It is, we 
think, reserved for Drury Lane in 1873 to cap all 
previous productions both as to splendour and 
financial success. The present mounting is indeed 
magnificent ; and its costly splendour is sufficiently 
varied not to weary the senses. The only re- 
laxation of interest occurs in the last act, where 
no spectacular effects are shown; and yet it is 
here where, as a spectator expressed it, ‘‘ Halli- 
day lets William have his full fling, and he 
proves too much for us.” This implication was 
a high encomium of Mr. Halliday’s judgment in not 
letting William have his full fling before. Indeed 
Mr. Halliday has done his work extremely well ; has 
rejected only superfluous matter, has made the most 
of the poetic and romantic ingredients, and by con- 
fining his attention to the love of the single pair 
has preserved the purity of atmosphere which the 
play in its entirety certainly wants. Cleopatra is 
here not a voluptuous courtesan, the mistress of 
half-a-dozen rulers, but a coquettish and afterwards 
a passionately loving woman. Miss Wallis preserves 
this conception throughout, and exhibits an intel- 
lectual force and richness in the embodiment for 
which even her admirers did not credit her. In the 
short time during which Miss Wallis has been before 
the public she has made a considerable advance, and 
this performance of Cleopatra will enable her to 
take rank among our first actresses. The range of 
temperament in the part— even excluding that 
sensuous side of it which the present version rejects 
—is very extensive; wide and opposite emotions 
demand to be called into play; the extremes of 
fierceness and cajolery, of banter and passion, of 
imperiousness and despair, often succeed each other, 
and require a really great scope of histrionic display. 
But these exigencies are met by Miss Wallis with 
gratifying results, She is naturally enough no Miss 
Glynn, but then the part she plays is not Miss 
Glynn’s part; and the historical defect that Miss 
Wallis is too young looking for the Cleopatra of the 
Triumvirs’ time, is one of the most pardonable of 
faults. Mr. James Anderson makes a ranting and at 
the same time heavy and monotonous Antony. He 
too is too young—not by nature but by make-up. 
Antony was getting grizzled when he came into the 
Egyptian bondage, but Mr. Anderson is black-haired 
and debonnair, in looks at least. The Enobarbus of 
Mr. Ryder is, like all which that polished actor 
undertakes, a careful'and well-balanced performance. 


His rich voice and chivalric bearing contribute to 


make important a part which has much natural 
interest and pathos. The penitence of the old 
follower of Antony comes out in a strong and 
touching light in hands like these. Mr. Henry 
Sinclair is a very good Cesar; and the efficiency of 
the general cast is implied when we cite for com- 
mendation the Canidius of Mr. Clifford, the Eros of 
Mr. Howard Russell, and the Mardian of Mr. 
Augustus Glover. 

We have reversed the usual order of criticism and 
considered the acting first. It remains to cite the 
special glories of the play in the spectacular 
direction. As before said, Mr. Halliday’s com- 
pression and rearrapgement of tho dramatic 





materials is cleverly done, and this version will 
probably remain as an example for after stage- 
managers. The scene triumphs are as follow: Act L., 
Scene I.,a glowing tableau of Egyptian architecture, 
in Cleopatra’s Palace, which led to a call for Mr. 
Beverley; a ballet more or less Egyptian—less, we 
should say, but undoubtedly effective; at the end of 
the act the departure of Antony in Cleopatra’s state 
barge. This barge was emphatically a realisation 
of the description of it in Shakespeare when it went 
to meet Antony in Cilicia, as Enobarbus relates. 
The burnished gold that burned upon the water, 
the purple sails so perfumed that the winds were 
love-sick with them, the silken pavilion, the flutter- 
ing Cupids, are all reproduced in a coup d’@il worthy 
of Shakespeare’s exquisite description. This was a 
fitting close to the first act. Act II. takes us to 
Rome—excellent scenery as a matter of course— 
and the third scene exhibits a full view of the city 
and shows the nuptial ceremonies of Antony and 
Octavia. Soldiers and dancing girls occupy the 
stage, and finally—oh shade of Horatius Cocles, 
of Curtius, of Cincinnatus, shade of all heroes of 
old!—a company of Amazons flock to the legions! 
Then Miss Banks sings Mr. Levey’s ‘* May Song,” 
Shakespeare’s words; then there is a solo dance, 
and then a choir of boys enter and sing one of Mr. 
Levey’s songs, which is by this time a bore, 
boy-singing being “ played out’? on the stage ever 
since the Spring chorus in “‘ Babil and Bijow” sent 
all managers imitating that effect. Moreover these 
boys at Drury Lane sing out of tune, and are 
altogether dispensable. Act III. gives us the battle 
of Actium, which is short and fierce and fiery— 
Greek-fiery. It is a stirring incident with some 
realistic struggles between the ships, and floundering 
of warriors inthe water. In Act IV., and last, asthe 
melancholy gentleman remarked, William has his 
full fling, the scenic resources being economised. 
It is here, however, that the force of the acting 
comes out, and the tragedy is consummated with 
excellent art, particularly on the part of Miss Wallis. 
But the previous luxury has rather spoilt the taste 
of the audience. Plied with glitter and profusion, 
the massing of numbers, the gorgeous display of 
colour and the movement of processions and battles, 
the perceptive sense demands further excitement, 
and failing that, grows blasé. This is the sure 
effect of indulgence. Nevertheless despite the bit 
of anti-climax in the fourth act, if you can call 
capital acting an anti-climax, compared with Dutch 
metal and multitudinous supers—‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra” remains an excellently mounted and 
excellently played drama. 


A harlequinade-like farce and a horsey farce were 
also produced on Saturday at Drury Lane. The 
first, ‘‘ Nobody in London,” is by Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, and gives occasion for Mr. Fred Evans’s 
pantomimic proficiency—for leaping and making 
faces and the smashing of policemen. Miss Harriet 
Coveney is also wonderful therein. The other piece 
is called “* The Straight Tip,” and relies for its fun 
upon stable slang and equestrian equivyoque. Other- 
wise it is feeble enough. 


The revival of ‘* School” at the Prince of Wales’s 
bids fair to be as successful as that of ‘‘ Caste” a 
couple of years ago. In this theatre, the cradle 
of Robertsonian comedy, that class of comedy 
appears to have an undying popularity, and the 
management have but to re-introduce the tetrad of 
successful plays—* Society,” * Ours,” ** Caste,” and 
** School,”"—to keep on year after year in uniform 
prosperity, only diversified when digression is made 
in favour of a popular author of the present day. 
The rhounting of ‘‘ School” as it is now presented 
is certainly perfect, and makes the vitality of these 
pieces accountable. Nor, even with less scrupulous 
finish in the acting, is the method of the late Mr. 
Robertson to be sneered out of fashion, as a few 
contemptuous critics fain would sneer it. Pace Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, “Q” of the Atheneum, and their 
following, the Robertsonian comedy has abundant 
excellence not only entitling it to its place in the 
universal theatre, but worthy of founding a school 
and instituting a discipleship. Young dramatists 
are sometimes derided as imitating Roberston. We 
wish they would imitate him more—not merely bis 





mannerisms, but his grace and geniality, hig 
manipulation of pleasant subjects, his preference 
of manly and tender things over the crimes and 
horrors with which the so-called “ stronger ” 
school of comedy deals—and above all the gentle- 
ness with which his sharp sayings are infused, 
but which is ignored in the “ brutalities”’ of the 
more modern repartee. Be the Robertsonian 
comedy what the critics like to call it—* teacup 
and saucer drama,” ‘ Brussels carpet drama,” wie 
es beliebt—it is essentially a pleasant and profitable 
mental fare. Teacups and saucers themselves have 
their uses; it is not every digestion that can batten 
on curry and alcohol throughout the four-and-twenty 
hours. If in “School” and their congeners we 
meet only with generous and warm-hearted men, 
with loving and witty women, with a pretended 
cynicism which affects to deride what it really 
admires and cnly imparts piquancy not sourness, 
like the vinegar in a salad—if with these lights of 
character we have for the shadows human faults 
instead of inhuman crimes—we can even content 
us with that, and be glad it is so excellent of its 
kind. No company could possibly show Robertson 
to better advantage than that at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. Its factors change from time to time, but 
the principle regulating the whole seems immutable. 
The secret of this is good management: the spirit 
is transmitted by a sort of hereditary descent from 
actor to actor, so that though the men and women 
come and go, the family remains intact, the esprit 
de corps is not lost. To Clarke Honey may succeed, 
and Coghlan follow Montague, and instead of 
Carlotta Addison or Lydia Foote we may now read 
Fanny Josephs ; but still people talk of “‘ the Prince 
of Wales’s company,’ as of a dynasty which does 
not fade or alter. Yet all the while only three of 
the members of the Prince of Wales’s company 
appear to be permanently fixed—namely the Ban- 
croft couple and Mr. Hare. In other cases engage- 
ment succeeds engagement, and the old players 
often return when*the old piece is revived. The 
real principle which makes each company as 
admirable as the last, is the principle of a sagacious 
government, the practical sense and kindly bearing 
of the lady and gentleman at the head of affairs. 
In saying this we only repeat the testimony of all 
actors who have fulfilled an engagement at the 
Prince of Wales’s. Not a player leaves that house 
but praises the courteous and discreet administra- 
tion of the theatre. 

The cast of ‘ School” is somewhat different from 
that of its first performance. Mr. Coghlan now 
plays the part of Lord Beaufoy once associated with 
Mr. Montague ; Miss Fanny Josephs is Bella instead 
of Miss Carlotta Addison; and Dr. Sutcliffe, 
formerly played by Mr. Addison, now falls to Mr. 
Collette. In the first part the actor is forced 
to abandon that nervous grip of character which 
bespoke the artist in ‘‘ Money” and ‘‘Man and 
Wife.” Tho easy-going, romantic but thoroughly 
well-bred young lord does not admit of many 
opportunities for the actor’s art. He is an interest- 
ing young gentleman, but no more. Of course Mr. 
Coghlan practises the needful self-repression and 
does not overstep discretion. Needless to add that 
the air and manner of the young lover are perfect. 
In Bella, while we miss the nameless charm of 
modesty in Miss Addison’s rendering, the downcast 
look and sly gentle eyes, we are consoled by seeing 
that the character might have fallen into much less 
praiseworthy keeping. Miss Fanny Josephs has 
excellent tact and stage address; she knows 
how to modulate her voice, is free from the 
eternal singsong s0 common among actresses, 
and speaks English as it is spoken off the stage, 
which many actresses cannot. Bella is a thoroughly 
refined performance, and is yet more—is an intel- 
lectual piece of art. Miss Josephs lets herself be 
heard and seen too seldom. How long is it since 
she played last? And yet she dates from the palmy 
days of the young generation when Byron was fresh 
in the unexhausted field of burlesque, and when the 
lauders of the old time wore flowers in their button- 
holes and believed in the drama. Mr. Collette in 
the part of the old schoolmaster makes up well and 
acts nicely. Mr. Bancroft as Jack Poyntz, Mrs. 
Bancroft as the mexry Naomi Lighe, and Mr. Hare 
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as Beau Farintosh, are simply their old selves, and 
unimprovable. There is no more perfect bit of 
characterisation than in each of the three. The 
examination scene, the ludicrous playground scene 
where Naomi cross-questions Poyntz and the latter 
disparages his own moral behaviour during the 
Crimean war, went with their accustomed spirit of 
fun; and. the third act witnessed, if anything, a 
superior capacity for pathos on Mr. Hare’s part. 
Adding that Mrs. Leigh Murray played Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
and Mr. F. Glover his old réle of Kruz the vindictive 
usher, we complete the record of a successful revival 
in which the finish of every part, down to each 
of the schoolgirls, deserves the prosperity which 
** School’’ seems likely to enjoy. 

Mr. Nation has varied the Charing Cross bill with 
Sheridan’s ‘‘ Trip to Scarborough,” a comedy never 
very lively, and in the absence of clever actors 
simply hopeless. The company are not suited to 
the piece ; there is no one who can do full justice to 
Lord Foppington, and the whole revival is a 
mistake. It does not follow that because the 
“School for Scandal”? has enjoyed a run at the 
Vaudeville, and because Mr. J. S8. Clarke maintained 
the “ Rivals” at this theatre a disproportionate 
time, every dramatic effusion of Sheridan is to 
enjoy equal favour. We have already had more 
than enough of the good old plays, we can afford no 
toleration for the bad ones. ‘ Doves in a Cage” 
and *“*A Trip to Scarborough’? make up as dull 
a program as can be conceived. True, authors’ 
fees are saved; but so are boxkeepers’ “ tips.’’ 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The Cat Show at the Crystal Palace held on 
Saturday Monday and Tuesday was as effective on 
this as on previous occasions. All sorts of grimal- 
kins were exhibited, each confined in his square 
prison with a red cushion in front and a paved path 
behind, and there quietly biding his fate. On Satur- 
day the Palace was rather crowded, for it was a 
shilling day, and the schoolchildren mustered a choir 
of five thousand voices, and piped ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
and other standard airs mellifluously. Accordingly, 
the cats came off rather badly with sly pokes and 
prods administered by a rather rough assemblage. 
At these shows of live animals, no one ought under 
any pretence to be allowed to touch the exhibits. 
We witnessed some of the “‘ waking up” of sleepy 
Toms, which, if frequently administered throughout 
the day, must have left feline ribs sore. 

Under the title of ‘A New Phantoscopic Enter- 
tainment” Mr. E. Bennett has given in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, an entertainment of varied 
character. It commenced with a selection of music 
and song. The audience were next taken through 
London in the Olden Time,” and a series of 
dissolving scenes, extending from the Druidic period 
to the Great Fire in Watling Street. The appearance 
of Miss Caroline Parkes in the new burlesque of 
“Dick Whittington and his Cat,” was hailed with 
cheers; Miss Parkes is a great favourite in Islington. 
The evening’s entertainments were brought to a 
close by the performance of the burletta of ‘ Cin- 
derella,” the libretto of which was composed by Mr. 
G. Buckland, and the music by Mr. E. Frewin. 
This piece gave as much satisfaction to the audience 
as the preceding entertainments. 





THE ENGLISH AND THE AMERICAN 
STAGE. 





With the remark that old prejudices are disap- 
pearing, that whereas once it was the British custom 
to pooh-pooh Yankee actors as untrained in the old 
traditions, and the American custom to think 
English acting, stilted, unnatural, and a milk-and- 
water imitation of obsolete styles, there is now a 
reciprocal admiration for Jefferson, John 8. Clarke, 
Miss Cushman and Miss Bateman on the one hand, 
and for Sothern, the Boucicaults, and Miss Neilson 
on the other—the Arcadian proceeds to consider the 
respective claims of the two stages, and to settle 
their merits in an adjudication which commands 
our attention if not our agreement. 


In tragedy, the‘highest form of dramatic art, the 





American writer claims a marked degree of superi- 


= 


But, tho writer goes on to admit, when we turn 


ority for his own country. Miss Cushman—he’ from the higher ground of tragedy to tho regions of 


maintains—stands pre-eminent above all English- 
speaking tragediennes, and though now, alas, in the | 
decline of her great powers, is still without “a 
rival near the throne.” England does not possess a 
tragic actress capable of giving anything like an 
adequate interpretation of the greatest Shake- 
spearean réles such as Queen Catherine and Lady 
Macbeth. The best English actress is Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, who, though she rarely attempts tragedy. in 
its highest forms, has appeared in these characters 
in conjunction with Mr. Phelps at ‘‘ Drury Lane,” 
but was palpably overweighted. In what is known 
as juvenile tragedy, actresses like Mrs. Scott 
Siddons, Miss Neilson, and Mrs. Rousby, gain an 
ephemeral position and renown more by personal 
beauty, gorgeous dresses, and newspaper influence 
than by any real merit. Not one of the three 
named has anything like the power of Lucille 
Western or poor Matilda Heron. It is however in 
American tragedians that an even greater superiority 
is to be found. Edwin Booth and E. L. Davenport 
cannot be approached in their renderings of Hamlet, 
Othello, Julius Cesar, &¢., by any English performers. 
The best Shakespearean English actor on the 
English stage is Phelps, but his age, upwards 
of sixty, prevents his giving anything like a 
natural or spirited interpretation of Hamlet or 
Othello, though it does not interfere with his 
Wolsey or Richelieu, characters in which he will 
brave comparison with any. Even as a younger 
man, Mr. Phelps’ performances were marked by great 
and objectionable mannerisms, and these have become 
more confirmed by age. His appearance too was 
never favourable, his stature being short and his 
countenance homely. Mr. Phelps is a gentleman 
and a scholar, an earnest and reverent student of 
Shakespeare, nearly all of whose plays he produced 
with loving care and attention to the smallest details 
during his fifteen years’ lesseeship of the Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre. His elocutionary talents are of high 
order, though his enunciation is somewhat slow and 
formal, and does not lend itself readily to the 
portrayal of passion and sentiment. It is as a 
comedian of the highest order that we shall presently 
have to consider this gentleman. Macready, on his 
retirement from the stage, pointed to Phelps as the 
only actor capable of sustaining the pristine glories 
of the Kean and Kemble days. Creswick is a bad 
imitation of Phelps. Barry Sullivan is a good actor, 
but never rises to greatness. He is always himself, 
and never the character represented or attempted to 
be represented. Still, in the dearth of tragedians, 
he is accepted, and his performances are mostly well 
attended. Anderson, Bennett, Dillon, and Charles 
Calvert, close the roll of English tragedians of even 
secondary importance. There is not a single young 
actor who can be justly said to give any promise 
of future tragic excellence, with the possible 
exceptions of Pennington and Talbot. Thus far the 
American writer as to the tragedians. 

In the absence of acquaintance with Edwin Booth, 
of E. L. Davenport, of Lucille Western and Matilda 
Heron, it is impossible to follow his comparisons ; 
but we may protest against so summary a dismissal 
of Mrs. Hermann Vezin as that she was overweighted. 
We do not know the English part that would 
overweight Mrs. Hermann Vezin, taking those 
parts from Lady Macbeth downwards. The Arcadian 
cites Miss Cushman as pre-eminent; but Miss 
Cushman is in the decay of her powers. We 
oppose with a ‘‘guard-your-queen”’ in advancing 
Miss Helen Faucit. It seems to us that 
Miss Faucit should wear the crown over English- 
speaking actresses. But she, like Miss Cushman, has 
seen her active days. Asto Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
Mrs. Rousby, Miss Neilson and the like, the 
American writer is just. They are not actresses 
hors ligne at all; they are handsome, attractive, 
well-dressed speakers of poetry, who please us in 
default of anything higher. At the same time it is 
only right to remember that Miss Neilson has been 
received in the United States with a fervour of 
admiration (judging from all accounts) which 
eclipses all English treatment of her. That does 
not look as if the Americans had a much superior 
article at home. 


melodrama and comedy, the prospect is not so 


| flattering to America. Old English comedy re- 


quiring the performers to understand the tone of 
thought, and to move and speak in the style and 
manner of the last century, does not thrive when 
transplanted, and in New York has only been suc- 
cessful at Wallack’s. There are but few actors in 
England who are successful in this line, and they 
are nearly all very old men. Phelps stands out in 
bold relief in such characters as Sir Peter Teazle, 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in “The Man of the 
World,” and Mawworm, in “ The Hypocrite.” His 
representation of the cringing, fawning, flattering 
Sir Pertinax is a marvellous piece of art. His 
inability to see his own meanness, and his deserip- 
tion of how he achieved his rise, how he *‘ boo’d and 
boo’d and boo’d again” are of the highest order, 
while the innate cruelty and bad disposition are 
shown in the treatment of his inferiors. In “ The 
Hypocrite,” too, when at last discovered and his 
vice exposed, when he tears off the long worn mask 
of hypocrisy, and the low passions and deadly rage 
of the man are shown, he seems to be another 
person, his stature rises, his form swells, and in the 
torrent of invective he hurls at his enemies, it is 
difficult, nay, almost impossible, to recognise the 
humble clergyman (?) who trod the scene only a 
moment past. The Haymarket company used to be 
celebrated for its performances of the sterling 
comedies, numbering among its members Buckstone, 
inimitable as Tony Lumpkin, Sir Toby Belch, &c., 
&c., Chippendale, the best old men, Compton, the 
driest of humorists, Howe, Coe, and others. With 
such actors as these, a performance of “ J'he School 
for Scandal,” or “She Stoops to Conquer,” is 
something to be remembered. The revivals last 
year at the Fifth Avenue Theatre only served to 
show the inability of one of the best comedy 
companies in America, when appearing in what aro 
technically known as ‘shaped dresses.” Mr. John 
Gilbert, of Wallack’s, and after him Mr. Sam Warren 
of the Boston Museum, are the best actors of old 
men in the States, and the only English actor who 
approaches them in this line is Mr. Chippendale. 
Mr. John §. Clarke (continues the writer) has caught 
the true spirit of the old comedies, and his Dr. 
Pangloss, Dr. Ollapod, and Bob Acres are worthy to 
live with the best efforts of the age. Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, for many years lessee of the Adelphi 
Theatre, is one of the best of living actors, and is 
unsurpassed in melodrama and what are known as 
the Liston parts, calling for a mixture of comedy 
and pathos. In the ‘ Dead Heart,” ‘* One Touch of 
Nature,” “‘ Janet Pride,” and “ Masks and Faces” 
he is unapproachable. In kindred parts, J. L. Toole, 
Brough, and Belmore are most excellent. Jefferson 
and Owens, are equally as highly esteemed in Eng- 
land as America; the former’s Rip Van Winkle is 
simply perfection. Miss Bateman’s range of cha- 
racters is very limited, but she has always drawn 
large audiences, and is what managers term “ a sure 
card.” In old standard coniedy Miss Herbert and 
Miss Amy Sedgwick are first class actresses, superior 
to any on our stage. Mrs. Stirling, though now too 
old to play the “leading business,” has never been 
surpassed as Mrs. Malaprop or Mrs. Candour. 

To the above judgment we offer two qualifications. 
The first is that we only know Mr. Jefferson in one 
character, Rip Van Winkle, and it is impossible to 
set a man on a high pinnacle in art on the strength 
of one performance. Miss Bateman is something 
in the same way. Her Leah was excellent; her 
Julia weak, her Medea only tolerable. She too is a 
one-part actress. Secondly, we must emphatically 
take exception to the statement that Mr. John 8. 
Clarke has “caught the true spirit of the old 
comedies’’ in his Ollapod, Acres, andsoon. Rather 
has he caught the true spirit of the old clowns; for 
he makes these characters sheer buffoons. Mr. 
John 8. Clarke has one or two eternal tricks, which 
he introduces into all his parts. To a face beaming 
over with laughter and showing every white tooth in 
his head, he suddenly interposes a look of extreme 
pain, That is trick number one. ‘Trick number 
two is to stiffen his legs and waddle across the stage 





with the back part of his figure forming a sort of 
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Greek Sigma. Trick number three is to stick 
forward his chin, with a look of portentous solemnity 
and make goggle eyes, when he is delivering a point, 
such as “ Thankee, good sir, I owe you one.” Of 
subtlety in acting—of apparent unconsciousness— 
he shows no trace: all his points are mouthed and 
grimaced. And this, we maintain, is by no means 
catching the true spirit of the old comedies. Of 
course such tricks delight the pit and gallery, but 
we are considering now the effect on cultivated 
spectators. 

The writer in the Arcadian goes on to consider 
the respective acting of melodrama. This line of 
business, he says, “‘ does not occupy so prominent a 
position on the stage here, as it does in England. 
We like to see either a soul-stirring tragedy or a 
genuinecomedy. John Bull, however, who possesses 
little or nothing of our mercurial temperament, and 
who makes the business of life almost as solemn as 
a tragedy, enjoys a mixture of the extremes of tears 
and laughter. It is for this reason that the English 
theatres are so rich in melodramatic artists. The 
names of Henry Neville, Henry Irving, one of the 
best ‘villains’ that ever lived, Boucicault, George 
Vining, Falconer, David Fisher, Mrs. Boucicault, 
Miss Hodgson, and Miss Lydia Foote, make up a@ 
brilliant list of melodramatic performers. When 
we turn to the modern comedies of Robertson, 
Byron, &c., our native actresses are quite the equals 
of the representatives of the same parts across 
the water. Fanny Davenport, Agnes Ethel, Effie 
Germon, and Clara Morris, need not fear com- 
parison with Marie Wilton, Theresa Furtado, Madge 
Robertson, and Ada Cavendish. The prospect is 
not so pleasing with our gentlemen. Leaving our 
Lester Wallack, who in his own special line is 
absolutely unrivalled, we have no actors that look 
so well and make love, as the young ladies say, so 
nicely, as Montagne and Coghlan, no such a 
languid swell as Bancroft, nor such an immovable 
old patrician as Hare. In Low Comedians, the 
English stage is singularly rich. This, however, is 
almost a necessity, for their programs differ so 
much from ours, always including one and generally 
two farces, in addition to the principal piece. We, 
more sensible, do not hurry our dinners to be at the 
theatre by seven o'clock, and remain to eleven or half 
past. Weare content with one good piece, and do 
not care, after our feelings have been touched and 
ennobled by the combined efforts of a great writer 
and fine actors, to be called upon to laugh at the 
antics of a vulgar man, who gets in the wrong bed 
or mistakes his bathing machine.” 

Finally the writer summarises thus: ‘In tragedy 
we stand unequalled. Old comedy we cannot, as a 
rule, successfully attempt, but such names as 
Brougham, Clarke, Fisher, Floyd, Gilbert, Polk, and 
Wallack are brilliant exceptions, In _ eccentri¢ 
comedy Jefferson and Owens cannot be equalled. 
Our actresses are, at least, quite as efficient in modern 
comedies as their English rivals, though our actors 
can hardly be considered so. In melodrama and 
farce, branches of the art peculiarly English, we 
must yield the palm. Surely this is no inglorious 
record, especially when we remember that American 
drama is yet in its infancy.” 











CANDIDATES FOR MRS. WELDON’S 
NURSERY. 








In a provincial paper Mrs. Weldon raises a warning 
voice to the patrons of the proposed National Training 
School for Music at the Albert Hall, and to the 
subscribers to the same. Mrs. Weldon is impressive 
concerning the Cangers which attend any training 
school save her own. Mrs. Weldon puts it to the 
said patrons and subscribers whether they are not 
*‘ only encouraging the miserable mediocrity which 
is universal among singers? I will confine my- 
self,” continues Mrs. Weldon, * to criticising the 
vocal department, as it is the one branch upon which 
I am thoroughly competent to advise.” After some 
general complaints that though babies from the very 
hour of their birth “ sing” lustily before they ever 
come to speak, yet the singing voice of children is 
neglected altogether, Mrs. Weldon gives her advice 
promised, which is as follows :— 











In the present day, when a singer succeeds at all, 
it means, that she or her agent possesses more skill 
for intrigue than hundreds more deserving; and 
conscientious ones, too much occupied with the 
desire to do well to find time to push to the front, go 
to the wall for want of the requisite strategic quali- 
ties. If you wish to found a national school for 
music, the first thing you must do is to try to 
establish circumstances as nearly as possible as 
they were in Italy 100 or 150 years ago. You must 
have masters who will all teach in one style. You 
must establish the school on strict principles of 
discipline. Fathers and mothers must be made 
to bind themselves not to take their chiidren away 
till they have been thoroughly taught. Measures 
should be taken to prevent, by legal means, any 
pupils profitingi by their “national education” and 
singing in public without license, if misconduct of 
any kind caused their expulsion from the school. 
Measures should be taken to protect every pupil 
from the temptations of impresarios, publishers, 
agents &c., a code of musical morals should be 
drawn up—the “ star” system abolished. The evils 
of the musical profession are very many: little do 
people know how right they are, even in these days, 
when they object to their sons and daughters enter- 
ing it. As for myself, I have started a musical 
school of my own, in which I engage that every 
single scholar will turn out an equally perfect 
singer, with the exception of some children I have 
taken, who are very delicate, and who require 
greater physical care than I can afford to give them. 
My object is to carry my system into all the infant 
schools all over England, as I consider that it is not 
too soon to begin to train children as early as the 
age of three years; but this cannot be done till I 
have formed all my teachers as well as singers, and 
this work must take me at least ten or fifteen years. 
And had I £20,000 I could not begin to form my 
academy for ten years yet. I write this letter be- 
cause I think it my duty to do so, but I should be 
greatly surprised if it commanded any attention just 
now. Most of those to whom this letter is addressed 
have known me for many years as “only an 
amateur!” And though I might be the finest 
singer the world had ever heard, how would the public 
know how to appreciate a person who has hardly 
ever had in England a favourable musical report 
vouchsafed her. 


The moral of the foregoing appears to be, that 
though Mrs. Weldon is generally considered only 
an amateur, and though she has never forced the 
diverse and multanimous press of England to 
recognise her merit as a vocalist, as it is usually 
glad to do in the case of any vocalist of merit, 
yet Mrs. Weldon has the one sole original true 
secret of musical teaching, and that the founders of 
the National Training School had better go and 
learn of her. Mrs. Weldon is too modest. 








A Dryer To CLemMEntI.—We artists gave a dinner 
and musical entertainment to old Clementi. 
Cramer and I received him; he was greeted with 
rounds of applause, and ninety of us sat down with 
him to dinner. He was placed between Sir G. 
Smart and myself, and when the cloth was removed 
we had speeches, toasts, and music. Of course a 
wish was expressed and rapturously applauded, that 
Clementi, the father of pianoforte playing, should 
be heard upon this occasion, and thus prove his 
right to the title. Clementi rose from his chair; 
Smart, Cramer, and I led him to the instrument. 
The excitement was great, the whole party eagerly 
listening. Clementi had not been heard for years. 
He extemporized on a theme from Handel, and 
completely carried us away by his fine playing. His 


eyes gleamed with youthful fire ; those of many of his 


hearers were dimmed with tears of emotion. Amidst 
shouts of applause, and the heartiest congratulations, 
he resumed his seat. Clementi’s pianoforte playing, 
when he was young, was famed for the exquisite 
legato, pearliness of touch in rapid passages, and 
unerring certainty of execution. Even now the 
remains of these qualities were recognised and 
admired, but what chiefly delighted his audience was 
the charm and freshness of his modulations in 
improvisation.—" The Life of Moscheles.” 


Tue Fine at tHe Aexanpra Parace.— On 
Monday morning discovery was made of the remains 
of yo by the night watchman at the Alexandra 
Palace, who disappeared on the occasion of the 
disastrous fire which took place there on the 9th of 
June. While some workmen were engaged in 
clearing away the débris on Saturday last, they came 
upon a few small bones and a socket joint, with a 
bunch of keys. The keys have been identified as 
those of Jordan's who was night watchman. It is 
considered somewhat doubtful whether the remains 
found at present are sufficient to hold an inquest 
upon. 





REVIEWS. 





Charles Dickens as a Reader. By Cuanuzs Kent, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1873, 


This book portrays merely a phase in Dickens's 
public life, not encroaching upon the biographiec 
material used by Mr. John Forster. It was under 
taken with Dickens’s full sanction, some years 
before the design was put into effect. After the 
Farewell Reading at Saint James’s Hall, Dickens 
wrote to Mr. Kent, ‘‘ Everything that I can let you 
have in aid of the proposed record (which, of course, 
would be far more agreeable to me if done by you 
than by any other hand) shall be at your service.” 
The volume itself is a decided specimen of book- 
making. We are treated to an introductory essay 
about oratory; Demosthenes, Cicero, Fox, Burke, 
and Brougham are trotted out for our edification, 
and we are requested to consider the incident of 
Thucydides as a youth listening to the sonorous 
and impassioned voice of Herodotus, as a parallel, 
we suppose, to Bill Jones in the gallery listening to 
Dickens’s reading of Mrs. Gamp. Next we have 
many anecdotes about actors and public characters, 
and when some pages’ length of the journey has 
been reached this way, we arrive at Dickens himself. 
Mr. Kent computes that Charles Dickens cannot 
have given less than some five hundred readings. 
As a professional reader alone he gave considerably 
over four-hundred. Beginning in the spring of 1858 
and ending in the spring of 1870, his career in that 
capacity extended at intervals over a lapse of twelve 
years, those twelve years embracing within them 
several distinct tours in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and in the United States; and many 
either entirely distinct or carefully interwoven series 
in London, at St. Martin’s Hall, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 
The first series in the metropolis and the first tour 
in the United Kingdom were made in 1858, under 
Mr. Arthur Smith’s management. The second 
provincial tour, partly in 1861, partly in 1862, and 
two sets of readings in London, one at the St. 
James’s Hall, in 1862, the other at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, in 1863, took place under Mr. 
Thomas Headland’s management. Asjmany as four 
distinct, and all of them important, tours (notably 
one on the other side of the Atlantic) were carried 
out between 1866 and 1869, both years inclusive, 
under Mr. George Dolby’s management. As show- 
ing at once the proportion of the enormous aggregate 
of four hundred and twenty-three readings, with 
which these three managers were concerned, it may 
be added here that while the first-mentioned had to 
do with one hundred and eleven, and the second 
with seventy, the third and last-mentioned had to 
do with as many as two hundred and forty-two 
altogether. 

The career of Dickens as a reader is yet too recent 
to need any detailed description of his manner; nor 
do we think Mr. Kent throws much light upon that 
art of his—that he recalls very vividly an old pleasure 
to those who remember Dickens, or yields much 
instruction to those who never heard him. Wehave 
flakes out of the well-known readings, but nothing 
to show how these were read. It conveys little or 
anything to the imagination to print: ‘A Christmas 
Carol in four staves. Stave one—Marley’s Ghost. 
Marley was dead to begin with.” So much may be 
found in the printed works; and the reiteration of 
passages does not necessarily help the memory or 
instruct the judgment. This Christmas Carol, by 
the way, was the author’s favourite piece of reading. 
He began with it in 1858, and ended with it in 1870. 
We think Dickens over-estimated its merit in deem- 
ing it his best. To us it always seemed a maudlin 
impossible story, not to be compared with the 
genial caricature and powerful touches of nature in 
‘* Little Dombey” and “ David Copperfield,” and 
with nothing of the broad humour of “ Mrs. Gamp.”’ 
All that business with Fezziwig and his ‘“ winking 
with his feet ” struck us as a reductio ad absurdum 
of the benovolent principle; and the lacrymose 
piping about Tiny Tim was altogether overdone, for 
the character had really no interest beyond being a 
cripple. Contrast with this the really artistic bit of 


wistful comedy connected with Paul Dombey’s boy- 
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hood, and the masterly description of the storm in 
“David Copperfield.” For terrible fascination, 
however, the reading of Nancy’s murder by Bill 
Sikes surpassed all others. The atrocity of this 
notion caused a doubt among Dickens’s friends 
whether the description would be tolerated in that 
dramatic form which his reading imparted, Dickens 
himself was dubious as to how the public would take 
it. On entering St. James’s Hall, he stepped round 
to Mr. Kent, and, after exchanging a few words with 
him, uttered this earnest aside, ‘I want you to 
watch this particularly, for Iam very doubtful about 
it myself!” Before that experimental reading was 
half over all doubts upon the matter were dissipated. 
Sikes and Nancy were given at Cheltenham, and 
Macready himself, when asked what he thought of 
Dickens’s acting answered tersely, ‘Two Mac- 
beths.” 

The final appearance of Dickens in St. James’s 
Hall on the 15th March, 1870, is in general re- 
membrance, and his final words ‘‘ From these garish 
lights I vanish now for evermore’’—words after- 
wards inscribed on his funeral card. 








The Coming Man. By the Rev. James Surrn, M.A. 
Two vols. London: Strahan and Co., 1873. 
This is a remarkable book full of extraordinary 

theories—some ingenious, many mad, but all more 
or less entertaining. These theories are elaborated 
in the course of colloquies between the author’s 
dramatis persone, including a couple of Jews, a 
socialist, a Romanist, an Eastern traveller, a psy- 
chological inquirer into strange creeds and doctrines, 
an Evangelical lady, and a free-thinking lady, with 
several others. Among a hundred quaint parallels, 
analogies and prophecies we learn from this book 
that the inhabitants of the United Kingdom are in 
& mystic sense Jews, because ‘‘ Jews” is the word 
spelt by the initials of Ireland, England, Wales, 
and Scotland; we are thus Christian Jews separated 
from the Gentile continent. Mr. Smith is great on 
the Jewish question, and argues the entire world 
into a cousinship with Jerusalem. Thus Esau 
founded Idumea and Petra was the capital, and 
Romulus descended from a colony of Edomites who 
had settled in Italy, thereby making applicable to 
Rome the term “the cruel empire of Edom.” And 
out of the capital of Edom Mr. Smith explains the 
passage “ Thou art Petrus, and on this Petra I will 
build my church.” Thus: Petra was the first 
representative of Gentilism before its capital was 
transferred to Rome. 


Petra took the rock of Esau, and cut houses and 
temples out in its sides, and faced them with 
architectural decorations. Rome, the new Petra, 
took the rock of Paganism, and hewed out all its 
religious rites and ceremonies, even its gods and its 
goddesses, and gave them a Christian facing. It 
took an immensity of trouble in making the trans- 
formation; but still so great is the resemblance that 
you have only to change Cybele, the mother of the 
gods, into Mary, the mother of God, Jupiter into 
Jew Peter, deified heroes into canonised saints, the 
consecration of heathen images into the consecration 
of Christian images, the lustra water into holy 
water, the devoting of armour and implements of 
art and useful inventions in temples of the gods into 
the like practice in the Roman churches, the festa 
of the ancients into the carnivals and holidays of the 
moderns, the sacred fire of the Pagans into the holy 
fire of the Roman Catholics, from which they light 
their candles and torches, and you have the great 
modern Petra of St. Peter cut out of the rock of 
Esau, and dwelling in the cliffs of the Pagan 
system. 


Further on we are requested to note the relationship 
of Judea, Idumea, and Rome. ‘These three 
countries, Judea, Idumea, and Rome, are singularly 
related. Look you here: King Herod was an 
Idumean, Pontius Pilate was a Roman, Caiaphas 
the High Priest was a Jew; and these three 
performed the great sacrifice on Calvary; and then 
Rome stole the.robes of Aaron, who died at Petra, 
and set up a new Aaron in the Eternal City.” Indeed 
parallelisms are a special source of delight to Mr. 
Smith. In one place he announces, on the authority 
of a clairvoyant, that Apollo and Michael, Mercury 
and Gabriel, are interchangeable names. ‘ Are you 
not deceiving me?” is asked by the mesmerised 
patient who made this statement; to which question 


he answers “I will if I can.” 
unsatisfactory. 

But the author’s great hobby is the Pentad; 
everything is resolvable by a certain Rule of Five. 
There are five senses; there used to be five elements 
ether being the fifth, according to the ancients; 
there are fiye zones according to Mr. Smith, who 
counts the frigid as two and the temperate as also 
two; there are five great Oriental nations, and five 
Occidental ones, leaving out America which does not 
count! The first five are Chaldea, Persia, India, 
China and Japan; the five western ones are Judea 
(very far west, by the way; but where is Egypt in 
that case?), Greece, Rome, France, and Britain. 
Of comme Germany, Russia and the land of Yankees 
are too insignificant to be noticed. Further, the 
history of humanity is a five-act drama, the acts 
being fixed at five great capitals of civilisation— 
Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Paris, London. And 
lastly Mt. Smith triumphantly shows the corre- 
spondence between these five capitals or empires 
and the five senses of our physical being. Touch, 
or feeling, being the universal sense is assigned to 
Rome, who asserts it by the ubiquity of her in- 
fluence as well as by the physical strength and 
forcible grasp of her power. Greece and France are 
allied to Rome, Greece to the ancient, France to the 
modern city. Smell and Taste are the senses 
nearest allied to Feeling; and is not France the 
representative of Taste, not only by the supremacy 
of her cuisine, but also by her leadership in matters 
off costume and etiquette? Equally clearly to 
Greece belongs Smell; for the Grecian nose is the 
model of her beauty. To Jerusalem falls the sense 
of Hearing. Not having a press, she was com- 
pelled to address herself to the outward ear of men. 
The audible word of Revelation was spoken to the 
Jews. The prophets heard the voice; the Logos 
addressed himself to the ear alone. And lastly 
England has the beautiful domain of Sight; she 
has cultivated the written word more than any 
other nation; she has translated the Bible into all 
languages for the eye; and Angle or Angelos, 
messenger, is the counterpart of apostle. 

These are a few of the author’s ingenious analogies, 
with which his book indeed overflows. It may con- 
sole Dr. Cumming to number a vague adherent in 
Mr. Smith. At all events something is promised 
us for 1876—not exactly a cataclysm, but some- 
thing remarkable in the relations of Church and 
State. For why? Four eras—four imperfect and 
evil eras have passed by (namely the Antediluvian, 
the Patriarchal, the Jewish-cum-Pagan, and the 
Christian eras), and we must have another—the 
Fifth Monarchy—or the rule of the Pentad will go to 
grass, This fifth era is in fact the Millennium, and 
Mr. Smith has reason to believe it will set in pretty 
punctually about the year 1876. 


This is rather 





[R. Cocks & Co.) 


“4 Twilight Song.” Without Words. 
for the Pianoforte by Apam Wricut. 


A simple and expressive air, very prettily arranged 
with quasi-harp effects. Itis not difficult, though 
showy and attractive; a delicate touch and power of 
sustaining the melody being the essentials required 
of the player. In the next edition it would be well 
to correct the quotation from the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice” which heads the composition. 


Composed 





“ Recollections of Wales.” By Brinutey Ricwarps. 

This favourite collection now reaches eighteen 
numbers, the last being the celebrated Morgan March. 
We need hardly say that great care has been taken 
with all the arrangements, and the same degree of 
excellence aimed at throughout. 





The Moselle Quadrilles. 

SMALLWooD. 

The Torrent Galop. Composed by the same. 

The above are very tuneful, and quite free from 
difficulties—just the kind of dance music for the 
young folk. The reason for their names is to be 
found, we presume, in their illustrated title-pages ; 
the one showing the Moselle, bluest of the blue, 


Composed by Wit11aM 





with ancient Schloss, and more accessible modern ! y, 


dwellings ; the other a rapid torrent ready to drown 
or obliterate the spectator. 





“Let the Hills resound.” National Song. Words 
by L. H. F. pv Terreavx. Music by Brinuey 
Ricwarps. 

This sparkling air seems destined to flourish in 
all manner of shapes: The present ono is a solo, 
with chorus ad libitum. 

The Hills of Light. Sacred Vocal Duct. Written 
by the Rey, E. Dupuy Jackson. Music by Franz 
Ant. 

Abt’s pleasing music deserves better tvords than 
the reverend gentleman has furnished him, which 
would hardly pass for poetry with the lowest class of - 
a Sunday school; the accentuation of tho words, 
moreover, is very bad. But the music makes up for 
these deficiencies, and will afford gratification to 


many apart from the very mild verses which it 
illustrates. 








[Ransrorp & Son. ] 
“ Night at Sea.” Words by Dr. Carpenter. Music 
by Josep Kivenam. 
A rather taking melody, in D, common time, well 
suited to the words, and nicely accompanied. Com- 
pass, ten notes, D to F, 








LONGEVITY OF MUSICIANS. 





Balzac in his allusion to his father's theory of 
longevity states: ‘‘Un jour qu’on lisait dans un 
journal sur un centenaire, il interrompit le lecteur 
pour dire avec enthousiasme :—Celui-ld a vécu sago- 
ment et n’a pas gaspillé ses forces en toute sorte 
d’excés, comme le fait l'imprudente jeunesse.... 
Il se trouva que ce sage se grisait souvent, au con- 
traire, et soupait tous les soirs, une des plus grandes 
énormités que l’on pit commettre contre sa santé 
(selon mon pére). Eh bien!  reprit-il sans 
= cet homme a abrégé sa vie, voila 
out!”.... 

In a medical treatise published some time ago, a 
statement appeared to the effect that players and 
musicians, froma breathing the impure atmosphere of 
hot theatres and rooms, were generally short-lived. 

The following list of musicians of my acquaintance 
attained a pretty good old age: 


Cervetto........ Violoncellist ........92. 
Mariotti........Trombonist.......... 92, 
Dragonetti...... Contrabassist ........ 93. 
Sir Geo. Smart..Organist ..........65 91, 


Auber......+++Composer .seesesees 89. 

The following averaged at their death the age of 
fourscore : 

Clementi.......... Pianist. 
Mahon,..........-Clarinettist. 
Lindley .......... Violoncellist. 
PAR cicciresas Contrabassist. 
Mackintosh ......Bassoonist. 
Neukomm ........Composer. 
oo eee Pianist. 
Horsley...ecccces Composer. 

I could record several more of the sameage. Miss 
Cornewall, the best musical amateur I ever knew, 
lately died at the age of ninety-three. During 
the twenty-eight years of my lite I have been in 
close proximity to the gas lights of the Italian Opera, 
and most of that time also inhaling the heated 
atmosphere of Hanover Square Rooms, in the 
orchestra at the Philharmonic Concerts, and those 
of Ancient Music, without ever being on the sick 
list. In myopinion, longevity among musicians is 
not so seriously influenced by the alleged impurity 
of air they are said to inhale. A French writer 
tells us that ‘l’age, c’est le tempérament,” and the 
longevity very much depends on the natural consti- 
tution of the individual, and the temperance of his 
habits.—Ella’s Musical Record. 





“Arp To Happiness ano Heattn.’—Bilious affections, with 
all their concomitant annoyances, induced by. atmospheric 
changes or too liberal diet, should be checked at once, or serious 
consequences may ensue. When any one fintis his ideas less 
clear than usual, his eyesight dimmed, and his head dizzy, 
indisposition for all e m, physical or mental, he may be quite 
sure that he is in immediate need of some cool ng and pu ying 
medicine. Let him send at once for a box of Holloway’s Pills, 
which will free him from bis sufferings, and speedily renew his 
usual healthful feelings. If the bowels be irritable, Holloway’s 
Ointment should be diligently rubbed over the stomach and 
liver every night and morning. 





Baitisn Coruscs or Hratrn, Eveton Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison eed inform the —_ that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Iygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘ Morison's 


Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
grouad, to counterteit which is felony. 





white letters on a red 
‘ebruary 1872, 


Monon & Co, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Lunn’s Communication in our next. 


Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
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*.* 1t is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
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Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. J. M. Bellew have 
both sailed for the United States. 





Sir Michael Costa is staying in the vicinity of 
Bologna for the sake of the sulphur baths, and will 
return at the end of October. 





The comedy by Mr. H. J. Byron with which the 
Olympic re-opens under Mr. Neville’s management, 
is to be called ‘* Sour Grapes.” 





Mr. George Grove retires from his position at the 
Crystal Palace to join Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
in a portion of their business. 





Professor Ella has returned to London from 
visiting Lord and Lady Clarence Paget in Anglesey, 
and will leave next week for Vienna. 





Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Sir Michael Costa, Miss Henrietta Hodson, 
and Mr. Howard Paul, have been visiting Paris the 
past week. 


The Court Theatre will re-open about the 11th 
October, with a new play by Messrs. Gilbert 
a’Beckett and H. Merivale, and a new satire by 
Mr. F.T omline. 





A French provincial concert tour has been arranged 
for the months of November and December, including 
Mdmes. Marimon, Cabal, and Demeric-Lablache, 
MM. Jaell, Vivier, Sivori, and others. 


The Royalty Theatre under Miss Hodson will 
re-open about the middle of next month with the 
** Honeymoon.” Messrs. John Clarke, Charles 
Wyndham, and Miss M. Brennan join the company. 





Mr. Barney Williams, under advice of his ; hy- 
sicians, has cancelled all his engagements for the 
coming season, in consequence of having been 
aftlicted with paralysis of the nerves of one of his eyes. 





The violin belonging to the late Mr. Bridgeman 





was purchased at the sale of his effects, at Hertford 





on the 18th inst., for the sum of two hundred 
guineas, by Hart and Son, the well-known dealers, 





An Italian version of Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and 
Juliet” has been successfuly performed at the Corea 
Theatre at Rome. The title réles were taken by 
Signor Monti and Signora Adelina Marchi. 





The competition for the London Welsh Choral 
Union Scholarship took place at the Royal Academy 
of Music, on Monday the 22nd inst. There were five 
competitors; and the successful candidate is Miss 
Mary Davies, daughter of the distinguished Welsh 
sculptor. 





If scholarships and exhibitions can render much 
service to the art of music, there is much hope, for 
the tide of fashion seems setting in that direction, 
Lady Jenkinson has given a concert in Dublin 
with great success, for the purpose of founding a 
Thalberg Scholarship. 





To-morrow (Saturday) Miss Ada Cavendish’s 
régime closes at the Olympic with her benefit. 
Inevitable arrangements, made before the present 
success, interrupt the ‘“‘ New Magdalen” in the 
full tide of prosperity. We condole with Miss 
Cavendish in this hard necessity. 





Mr. Alexandre Cornélis, the young Belgian 
violinist, who made his first appearance last 
Saturday at Covent Garden Theatre, and was most 
vociferously encored in a violin solo of his late 
master, Vieuxtemps, is engaged for Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington’s tour in the provinces. 





The death of M. Désiré, the celebrated comedian 
of the French stage, removes an actor who has graced 
the Parisian theatre since 1857. He excelled in 
bouffe parts, and his chief successes were achieved 
in “‘ Le Chapeau de Paille d'Italie,” ‘* Orphée auz 
Enfers,” ‘Genevieve de Brabant,” “ M. Choufleurt 
restera chez lui,” and ‘* La Timbale d’ Argent.” 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston will 
hold its third triennial festival in May next. The 
arrangements are not yet completed, but it is 
stated that Mr. Paine’s “St. Peter” and Bach’s 
“ Passion Music” will be given with the aid of 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mr. M. W. Whitney are already engaged. 





The sojourn of Mr. Carl Rosa at Manchester 
seems to have been highly successful, notwithstand- 
ing many adverse circumstances which were only 
overcome by the energy of the director. We trust 
that these provincial successes of ‘operas in 
English ” may lead to a permanent establishment 
and a worthy rendering of “‘ English Opera” in the 
metropolis. 


“The National” is to be the title of the Holborn 
Amphitheatre, which is being entirely re-modelled, 
and will open early in October under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Frederick Strange. The opera bouffe 
of ‘ Eurydice; or, Orphee aux Enfers,” which met 
with such success at the Surrey Gardens, will be the 
opening piece. The stage arrangements will be 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Milano. 





Mr. Grau has made known the full extent of his 
plans for the season of Italian drama at the New 
York Academy, with Signor Salvini as the guiding 
star. The company following Salvini’s fortunes to 
America is reported to be composed of good 
material. Of the leading lady, Signora Isolina 
Piamonti, are noted her conspicuous charms of 
person, her stately presence, and her well-tested 
dramatic power. A brother of the tragedian, 
Alessandro Salvini, heads the list of male members 
of the troupe. 


The Carré Circus, at present exhibiting its inviting 
amusements to the public of the Vienna Exhibition, 
has just enriched its repertory by the following item, 
the announcement of which is quite a poem in itself: 
‘« * Robert la Diable,’ by Eugene Scribe and Germain 
Delavigne, in five acts and seyen tableaux, trans- 
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formed into a ballet-pantomime and adapted by the 
director, Oscar Carré; performed by one hundred 
and thirty persons and forty-five horses. Music by 
Giacomo Meyerbeer, arranged for the circus by 
Capellmeister E. Baertlich. 





The great “ Aerostadt,” as those incorrigible Ameri- 
cans, have already begun to call their big balloon, in 
a horrible chaotic compounding of Greek and German 
—has collapsed, and no balloon and no Professor 
Wise will cross the Atlantic at all. The machine 
announced to start for Europe from Brooklyn, on 
September 10, never took leave of the ground. When 
only one-fourth filled, for some reason or another, an 
ingenious person ripped open the side, and the 
windbag heaved a sigh or two and died. Professor 
Wise is rather relieved than otherwise, as the specu- 
lators had ceased to consult him in the construction 
and arrangment of the balloon. 


The Theatre of the Future is said to be passing 
through a crisis. We refer to Wagner's establish 
ment at Bayreuth, which by the way is not yet an 
establishment. The works are advanced, and the 
building looks as though it might be finished by the 
end of October; but the subscriptions are far from 
plentiful. Wagner has addressed a circular to the 
patrons of the theatre convening a grand meeting 
on the 31st October to decide whether the subscrip- 
tion shall be extended, or whether a company shall 
be started with shares. Despite difficulties he yet 
counts on the production of the “ Ring der 
Nibelungen”’ in the course of 1875. All the artists 
to whom he has applied promise their assistance. 





Mdlle. Gametti has made a successful début at 
the Thédtre de la Monnaie, in Brussels, as Queen 
Elizabeth, in the ‘“‘ Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté,” by M. 
Ambroise Thomas. The libretto has been er- 
roneously described as a compound of Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” and the ‘* Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” In reality it has nothing in common 
with the former play, and only Sir John Falstaff in 
common with the latter. We are not aware that 
the characters of Queen Elizabeth and William 
Shakespeare which appear in ‘‘ Le Songe,” are found 


‘ in either the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” or in the 


“ Merry Wives,” or that in any of his own dramas 
the Bard is represented as getting drunk and making 
love to his royal mistress. 





We observe with much interest that that veteran 
dramatist Edward Fitzball, the author of more than 
two hundred dramas, among which were the highly 
successful operas ‘‘ Maritana,” ‘ Lurline,” “ Siege 
of Rochelle,” and “‘ Crown Diamonds,” is about to 
give to the world a new operetta entitled “* The Magic 
Pearl;” the music by Mr. Thorpe Pede. Mr. Fitzball 
was long en collaboration with Sir Henry Bishop, 
Mr. M. W. Balfe, and Mr. Vincent Wallace, and with 
reference to the new piece we venture to predict that 
nothing will be wanting that experience and lyric skill 
can give; and we fully anticipate that Mr. Pede 
will prove equal to the work he has undertaken as 
the musical composer. ‘ The Magic Pearl” will be 
produced, for the first time, on Monday next, at the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre, Regent’s Park. 





The wild story about Mr. Sothern having slain a 
man in the Western States by flinging him from a 
railway car, turns out, as we imagined it would, 
a hoax. This week the undaunted Era has another 
tit-bit about Mr. Sothern. ‘‘ Mr. Sothern, the actor, 
while transacting some business in the Bank of 
California, San Francisco, on the 16th ultimo, grew 
suddenly dizzy and fainted. He soon recovered, and 
the physician pronounced his illness the result of a 
rheumatic affection of the heart.” This we suppose 
is as veracious as the account of Mr. Sothern’s homi- 
cide, and Mr. Collette’s struggle with the octopus. 
We should be sorry to see the French habit of 
inventing fausses nouvelles introduced into English 
journalism, but some of the incredible things lately 
invented about actors—mere blagues to keep their 
names before the public—look like an extension of 
the bad practice. \ 


There died the other day in New York one 
William Owens, aged 82 years, late sergeant 
trumpeter under the last two Georges, William the 
Fourth, and Queen Victoria of England. A Welsh- 
man by birth, he entered the band of the second 
Life Guards as ordinary trumpeter at a very early 
age, and in 1818, on the return of the British forces 
from the occupation of Paris, he was promoted to 
the rank of sergeant trumpeter. In this capacity he 
officiated at the coronations of George the Fourth, 
William the Fourth, and the present Queen. It 
was among his duties to attend the Sovereigns on 
all occasions of State, from the opening or proroguing 
of Parliament to a visit to the patent theatres of the 
metropolis. For more than a generation and a half 
bis figure was familiar to the sight-seekers of London, 
whether in the handsome uniform of the Guards or 
the more gorgeous one of sergeant trumpeter; in 
both he showed*to advantage, being a man of fine 
person and martial bearing. 





The plan of correcting echo in public halls by 
stretching wires across them from wall to wall has 
had a practical trial in the cathedral at Cork, and 
given satisfactory results. From a letter published 
in Nature, giving an account of the experiments 
made in order to ascertain the best method of strain- 
ing the wires, we take the following particulars: 
At first the wires were strained at a considerable 
height, but they produced comparatively little effect 
Then a double course of wire was strained at a 
height of twelve or fifteen feet round the large pillars 
of the central. tower, and other wires completely 
across the church: The effect of this was a greater 
distinctness of sound throughout the building. 
Further experiments were made, but none with more 
satisfactory results than this. When these wires 
were strained across the church over the heads of 
the choir, every sound seemed to stop at once; all 
resonance was gone. The matter is to be investigated 
thoroughly, with a view to discover the most efficient 
mode of correcting echo by means of stretched wires. 





A poetic hand will impart grace to the dullest of 
ordinary work. Thus when the Daily News has to 
chronicle the success of a nigger amusement which 
has been established in London for nine years, this 
is how the cultured reporter casts his pearls of fancy 
before the multitude :— 


Without prying into the mystic thoughts of Messrs. 
Moore and Burgess as to whether there is some deep 
meaning in this association of their muses with the 
multiplication table of Pythagoras and the casting 
out of Nines, we congratulate them sincerely on the 
termination of their first novena, and trust that last 
night is only the commencement of a long series of 
similar N ines, 


Further on the gay and gifted reporter remarks, 
‘‘Mr. Wordsworth, in his sometimes curious poetry, 
speaks of ‘ forty horses feeding like one.’”” The gay 
and gifted one will probably think Mr. Wordsworth 
still more curious when we assure him that those 
horses had each a pair of horns and yielded milk. 





Romah the athlete gave the audience of the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday one of those sensations in which 
the public of Great Britain delight. Their enjoy- 
ment was indeed only qualified by the fact that 
Romah did not kill himself, but merely injured a 
wrist and some ribs. He was going through his 
performances before a large audience, when, in one 
of his springs he missed catching the trapeze, and 
fell heavily, breaking through the net stretched 
beneath, on to the floor—a distance of some thirty 
or forty feet. The excitement was intense, and the 
screams of the ladies added to the general gratifica- 
tion. Romah, who lay for a few moments motionless, 
was picked up and carried out; but after an interval 
of about a quarter of an hour he was enabled to 
reappear, looking extremely pale, and bow his 
acknowledgments to the audience. The performance 
was for that day discontinued, and some day Romah’s 
performance will probably be discontinued ae. arg 
thanks to a bloodthirsty public and a supine legisla- 
ture, 


— 


Mr. Serjeant Ballantine has obtained at Guildhall 





a summons for libel against Mr. Fiske, the proprietor 








of the Hornet, the aggrieved party being Mr. Clement 
Scott, dramatic critic of the Observer and Daily 
Telegraph. In one of the libellous articles it was 
alleged that Mr. Scott, in criticising “Les Cent 
Vierges” for the Observer, had called it ‘* popular,” 
while in the Telegraph three days afterwards he 
treated it as ‘discreditable.” Mr. Scott further 
complains that the Hornet has persistently en- 
deayoured to bring him into bad odour with his 
official superiors in the War Office. The alleged 
libels are in prose and verse, and their literary 
merit may be judged by a specimen : 
“T’m a Civil servant,” he meekly sighs, 

While he stabs with a pen vel t, (pr vehém- 

ment.) 
And Clement he’s called, though Siberian skies 

Can be hardly more inclement. 
“Vehem-ment” is an Americanism which would 
have delighted Dickens in the early days of Elijah 
Pogram and Jefferson Brick. 








The will of the late Mr. Thomas Hailes Lacy, the 
theatrical publisher, has been proved, the personalty 
being sworn under £4000. The testator bequeaths 
to Mr. Samuel Kydd, his acting executor, £250, to 
Frederick Latreille £100, and such manuscripts as 
may be desirable to enable him to complete the 
proposed publication of the annals of the London 
theatres and a dictionary of the works of our 
dramatic authors; to the Home for Dogs, Battersea, 
£100; and there are a few other legacies and 
annuities to his assistant and housekeeper. Tho 
residue of his Property testator gives to the trustees 
of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, of which he 
was a director, the capital and total sum of which 
is to be preserved intact, under the name of the 
“Lacy Bequest,” but the interest, profits, and 
rentals are to be the property of the said fund for 
use and disposal, according to the rules, for its 
benefit and continuance. Testator gives a list of 
his property which will become subject to such 
bequest, and, besides some freeholds and leaseholds, 
it includes the acting rights of Mr. John Cumber- 
land’s list of plays, and the copyright and acting 
rights of the late Mr. Leicester Stanhope Bucking- 
ham’s and three of Mr. Theyre Smith’s. 





Next month it will be just a year since Ottilie von 
Goethe died, the last of the poet’s race. In her new 
book, “‘ Holiday Letters,’’ Miss Betham Edwards tells 
us how she made that lady’s acquaintance at 
Weimar :— 


When first introduced to her, she was occupying 
some small rooms in the Shillerstrasse, but almost 
the last evening of my stay was spent in the well- 
known Goethe house. Even there, however, little 
reminded strangers of the poet, except a portrait on 
the wall and some fine bronze casts in the entrance 
hall. Not even intimate friends of the Frau von 
Goethe were invited to see the poet's rooms, and it 
was a favour none ventured to ask. She lived on 
the upper storey, and her small drawing-room gave 
agreeable réunions, to which the Grand Duke and 
Duchess would come without ceremony. An old 
lady, with bright eyes and white hair, dressed, not 
without coquetry, in soft greys and whites, a 
lively and pleasant but by no means brilliant 
talker, such was Ottilie von Goethe. She was 
fond of talking English, which she spoke fairly, 
and had a considerable acquaintance with our 
modern literature. She detested the French litera- 
ture and language, which was odd, since there was a 
good deal of the Frenchwoman about her. ‘ Every- 
thing is changed in Weimar since my father’s time ” 
(thus she always called the poet), she once said to 
me. ‘ Formerly P rosie of understanding used to 
meet and discuss things worth talking about. Now 
the talk of society is mere Schwiéitzen und Plaudern"” 
(idle gossip). Frau von Goethe always took an 
interest in the advancement of women’s. education, 
and watched the movement in England with some 
curiosity. 





A very painful incident interrupted the perfor- 
mance at the Birmingham Prince of Wales's Theatre 
on Monday night. Mr. Charles Calvert had brought 
out in Birmingham the Manchester version of 
“ Henry V.,” which last year attracted so much 
attention; and he himself was playing King Henry 
The house was crowded. It was apparent to the 
audience that Mr. Calvert was labouring under 
severe indisposition from the beginning of the play; 





but he struggled through with evident suffering, 
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until about a quarter to ten-o’clock he uttered the 
words, ‘‘O God of Battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts,” 
when he walked to the front of the stage, and said 
in almost an inaudible whisper that he felt as if his 
Jast hour had come. The pallor of his countenance, 
the sweat on his brow, and his evident breathlessness 
gave the audience cause for the greatest alarm. 
Amid the breathless silence of the assembled spec- 
tators Mr. Calvert proceeded, still speaking with 
broken utterance, and gasping for breath, to say 
that he bad struggled for three weeks, and suffered 
God only knew what in his endeayour to keep that 
engagement. He had come on the stage that night 
knowing it was at the risk of his life. He was no 
craven, and his past history would prove that he did 
not easily give way; but he was now entirely 
defeated, and could not proceed. He asked for 
their sympathy as Christian men; and pitying 
voices from the audience begged him not to proceed. 
Mr. Calvert went on to say that his sufferings were 
those of a dying man, and here the sensation in the 
front of the house, where the weeping of women 
behind the scenes could be heard, may be imagined. 
Mr. Stoyle and other members of the company who 
had been waiting at the wings, rushed to the foot- 
lights and supported the now almost swooning man 
off the stage. The curtain then fell, and the 
audience slowly dispersed. 





Never was the mischief of indiscriminate charity 
more significantly illustrated than in the case of 
Ellen Whitby on Friday last. We have over and 
over again deplored the perpetual almsgiving required 
in the theatrical and cognate professions. What 
with charity funds, testimonials, subscriptions for 
improvident brethren, and one thing and another, 
the actor’s hand is never out of his pocket; and 
when cases of misery fail, some indefatigable 
philanthropist starts a complimentary donation to 
some successful physician or lawyer, outside the 
theatrical ranks, and in as little need of money as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. But to return to 
Ellen Whitby. This young woman, having run 
away from a respectable home in Exeter at the age 
of fourteen, joined then and there a travelling circus 
troupe and married one of the riders. She took to 
the ring business and appears to have kept steady 
until four years ago when her husband was killed at 
the Agricultural Hall. Of course subscriptions 
poured in, and Ellen Whitby found herself with 
£400 at her free disposal. The possession of £0 
much money ruined her; she took to drinking, 
squandered the money, jumped over Blackfriars 
Bridge, was rescued almost drowned, and after that 
made two attempts to kill herself. The Lord Mayor 
placed her in a Ladies’ Institution where she might 
have retrieved her position, but she ran away from 
there on the first opportunity, and was eventually 
saved from the river, where she had again flung 
herself from London Bridge, and brought up once 
more before the chief magistrate of the City. What 
is to be done with Ellen Whitby? The Lord Mayor 
is again looking out for an institution to place her 
in, with the immediate prospect of another evasion 
and another cold bath. The one thing certain in 
her history is that the unexpected fortune ruined 
her, and it would be curious to trace the story of 
many another benefit fund, contributed generously 
but rashly, and committed into hands unfitted by 
nature and habit to use the gift. 

A country where the principles of burlesque—at 
all events as regards the Breakdown—are binding 
upon good society, is not far removed from the seat 
of our present war. According to Mr. Winwood 
Reade in his “ African Sketch Book,” the fashion- 
able dance among the ladies of the Gold Coast is the 
‘‘Adunkum.” Mr. Reade calls this dance a Nautch; 
but it seems to us to differ from the nautch—not, 
as Mr. Burnand’s Padishah maintains the British 
ballet differs, in being “more so,” but rather as 
being “not so much so.” It appears to us more 
like the familiar walk round and breakdown which 
closes each scene in the old obsolescent burlesque. 

A number of girls assemble ina house or yard, 
and while some of them beat a drum and shake 
rattles covered with beads, the others clap their 





hands and sing melodious airs. Then a girl ad- 
vances into the middle of the circle, and flutters a 
handkerchief to and fro. She dances with a move- 
ment not unlike skating, or merely undulates her 
body and waves arms with infinite grace in the air. 
Then she throws the handkerchief to one of the 
others, who follows her example. There are dances 
of all kinds upon the Gold Coast; but this, the dance 
of the salon, is grave, elegant, and decorous. Some- 
times men are present, and dance in the same 
manner; but the women seem always to enjoy 
themselves more when they are by themselves. The 
music is simple enough, and is not changed for hours 
and hours ; but the cadence is pleasing, the measure 
well marked. Perhaps this continued reiteration 
produces a peculiar excitement, just as the dervish 
makes himself drunk by crying out ‘ Allah!” the 
whole night without intermission; certain it is, that 
no one can go to an Adunkum without feeling a 
violent desire to burst into the middle of a circle and 
perform a pas seul. At the same time strong liquors 
are provided, the ladies being given to ‘ drawing- 
room alcoholism;” and what with rum in their 
heads, and music in their legs, they are able, without 
partners, to keep up the ball like people of fashion, 
till the break of day. 


The alcohol is a detail not included in our stage 
diversions, where empty goblets rather are the rule ; 
but the circle, the hand-clapping, the undulating 
body, and the preponderance of women all indicate 
a community between Gold Coast manners and the 
customs of the Court of Prince Giglio or King Cocko- 
lorum, as seen from the dress circle. Curious that 
what delights Gold Coast barbarians to perform, 
also pleases our civilised brethren to witness. 





A NEW CHOIR IN ST. PAUL’S. 








St. Paul’s Cathedral as regards music is a church 
without traditions. When the Dean and Chapter of 
Queen Anne’s day took upon themselves to open the 
searcely finished work of Sir Christopher Wren, no 
musical poet, prophet, or seer was there of any 
strength of hand or heart to commemorate the 
sublime endeavour. Built on the foundation of 
Diana’s temple, St. Paul’s has its traditions of fire 
if not of music. It was burnt down to the ground 
about a hundred years before the advent of William 
the Norman, and although the new cathedral was 
commenced at once, it was not completed before 
1240, Fire again did its work two hundred years 
after; and about two hundred years after this 
calamity the greater portion of the church was 
burnt down, and in 1666 the flames totally consumed 
it. The first stone laid in 1675 was not sainted by 
any remarkable musical achievement, and after 
spending a million of money on its re-creation the 
present cathedral was opened in 1710. To the great 
architect it must have been a day of passionate 
yearning, a feverish exultation, but not one of high 
promptings or suggestions to the chief musician. 
The music was neither transcendent nor resplendent, 
for it has passed out of sight and memory, possessing 
nothing to haunt nor to hold. Grand and magnifi- 
cent is St. Paul’s, but it must have been cold and 
cheerless to the church-music maker, for during the 
last century its special music has never evidenced 
much fervour of invention and little or no rapture in 
creating. Many a procession of high state and 
ceremonial has passed through its portals, but the 
hymns sung and the psalms chanted were of no 
irresistible stress, of no passionate appeal, and 
passed without stirring the chords of the popular 
heart or evoking the memory of the scholar in music. 

St. Paul’s has passed from the dark into daylight, 
and the church is glowing and burning with tune. 
Music once weak is now strong ; formerly a servant, 
it is now a ruler. The church echoes with weird 
and strange symphonies, which thrill every nerve 
and vibrate through every fibre of the brain. 
There are no traditions; nothing to remind of the 
monk or the saint, how they lived and prayed, 
fasted, toiled, and suffered. Our fashionable pilgrims 
and crusaders may journey to Canterbury and talk 
tender-heartedly of St. Thomas, his unadorned grave, 
and his bare and despoiled shrine; but there is no 
feud or fight, no love or pity that music has either 
recognised or sanctified in our metropolitan high 
church. Least of all are there miracles which would 
turn crazy the great surgeons of St. Bartholomew's, 
and make the hair of all city undertakers stand on 





end. There has been no spirit-leader in St. Paul's, 
and no resurrection of any body from its crypt. 
There is no music of interest to gratify the crusader 
or the pilgrim. St. Paul’s is concerned about the 
music of the future, an order of music both pilgrim 
and crusader abhor. 


Not so long ago the choral associations of the 
metropolis were made one the more by the formation 
of the London Gregorian Choir Society. This 
undertaking was by indviduals thought to be 
significant of a certain party in the church, and 
hence the gathering of another choral association 
called “the London Church Choir Association.” 
The union of choirs that hold daily services is both 
useful and interesting; it softens the trial and the 
struggle, for there is no real choir-singing without 
both. It adds to patience, encourages hope, and 
incites zeal. No church choir, not familiarised with 
daily service, has ever had the slightest operation 
on church music. And it never will. The advance 
made and the heights reached in parish church 
music have been the consequence of the scale and 
climb effected by means of the everyday matins and 
evensong. The daily choir has risen from the low 
level maintained by its companions, from the daily 
toil, the unremitting action of the nobler will, and 
the stamping out of all difficulties. The delight and 
pleasure in church-song can only be obtained from 
daily work; and weekly service means, as regards 
music, disenchantment, lassitude, confusion, and 
discord. The London Church-choir Association 
numbers about fifty choirs as its members out of the 
thousand in and about the metropolis. The Society 
is to meet on Thursday evening, October the 30th, 
for its first annual festival. There will be an 
offertory which, after deducting all expenses, will be 
devoted to the decoration and completion fund of 
the cathedral. The service will commence with a 
processional hymn to a tune by Dr. Verrinder, 
formerly organist of the Jews’ Synagogue in the 
neighbourhood of Great Portland Street, and now of 
some church in the Bayswater Road. The service 
is to close with the processional hymn ‘‘ The God of 
Abraham praise,” set to a new tune by Mr. Charles 
Stephens. Before the sermon will be sung a 
translation of Tersteegen’s magnificent hymn ‘‘ Thou 
hidden love of God, whose height,” with a new tune 
by the organist of St. Paul’s. The Psalms are to be 
chanted to new chants by Mr. J. Blockley, Junior. 
The Magnijicat and Nune Dimittis to be sung toa 
parish church service by Mr. C. H. Parry. The 
chants and hymn-tunes have been “ specially com- 
posed ” for this opening festival of the Society, and 
the composers have graciously presented to the 
Association their valuable copyrights in these new 
specimens of church-song. 

When the patrons and choirs of the old Latin 
ritual music held their festival service in St. Paul’s, 
there was much interest and more curiosity. The 
society ignored the living musician, and scattered 
its bounty and its favours on the long-neglected 
dead. It was the day of revival; of peace and joy, 
after long times of merciless persecution. That 
which had been mocked at and jeered, had been 
trampled upon and beaten down, re-appeared as a 
great tradition of the past, and a reflection on the 
coming times. The Roman Catholic was drawn 
into St. Paul’s. Abraham and Jacob, Mordecai and 
Esther, locked up their books in Houndsditch and 
turned their feet towards the Christian temple; and 
the Hagars and Ishmaels of the mysterious outsides 
of the metropolis betook themselves to the central 
church of the City. We cannot say that the 
Gregorian music of that day was ‘brave as man or 
soft as woman,” or that it ‘‘ borrowed sweetness from 
the mouths of the singers;’’ still, there was a 
general strength about it, some goodness, some 
gentleness, something of sadness, and something 
of the glad and the joyful. The service was 
issuredly not a failure, but it lacked that ex- 
hibition of craft and mastery which the long- 
ipprenticed Roman Catholic so easily and at all 
‘imes maintains. 

The London Church Choir Association have out- 
Heroded Herod in their imitation of the great 
festival of the Gregorianisers. The Sunday choir- 
men of these fifty parish churches adjure the 
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accursed music of the dreaded Latin Church: they 
will have no Psalms of David in Latin songs, nd 
tunes by Moses or the Prophets; they ignore all 
chorals from distant lands, all music of past ages, 
and are determined to sing their say in the un- 
familiar rhythms of Messrs. Blockley, Stainer, and 
Verrinder, These composers have risen to the 
occasion ; they have sailed into a sea of luminous 
melody, into the ocean of gorgeous harmony. Duly 
instructed by the leaders of the Association the 
memories of these composers have been pressed and 
distressed into an utter oblivion of everything that 
has been done before them in the way of church 
music. The composer of the new tune to that 
glorious hymn, ‘‘ The God of Abraham praise,” has 
gazed with calm and cold indifference upon the 
magnificent melody by Christian Flér, which in 
England we call Leoni, and for which the hymn 
was made, and to which up to this day the hymn 
has always been sung. Mr. Charles Stephens lights 
the funeral fire of this wonderful and almost national 
tune, steps forward with his own offering, saying, in 
effect, ‘‘ We have burnt the Methodist and the Jew, 
the German and the Infidel; our conscience is freed, 
enter in and hear our new Lobdgesang to the God of 
Abraham.” There is,no medisyal tradition, no 
strange superstition that we know of bewildering or 
mystifying the fervour and passion of Tersteegen’s 
lovely hymns so nervously translated by John 
Wesley. The original tune is grand and sonorous, 
befitting a numerous Lutheran congregation, and 
hence well adapted to a large choir, a big organ, and 
a great church; but it would have been pain and 
humiliation in the London Church Choir Associa- 
tion to sing a Lutheran tune to a Methodistical 
translation of a Lutheran hymn; and the piety of a 
Tersteegen and the poetry of a Wesley must pass 
through the alembic of a musician of the future. 
Dr. Stainer did not pause to parley or dissemble. 
The great hymn-writer was dead; the great hymn- 
maker was dead; the good old Lutheran Cantor was 
dead; how they fasted, prayed, and laboured was 
nothing to him ; and so he has bestowed upon this 
grand church-hymn all the subtle and potent spells 
of the ‘‘ music of the future.” The voices of the past 
were nothing to him; the genius of Bach, the 
worship of Mendelssohn, with all the fire of the one, 
and the beauty of the other, were to be trodden 
down and besmirched; the London Church Choir 
Association must represent a new epoch, a new 
order, and a new school. And so we are introduced 
to Richard Wagner; and poor Richard is represented 
in such a sweat and such a heat that he is awful 
to behold. Dr. Verrinder had familiarised him- 
self with Church songs which the Jews in this 
country tell us are from two to three thousand 
years old. Of course they are nothing of the kind; 
but old or new the Doctor gets rid of them altogether. 
Nothing like Bach or Handel is good enough for 
Dr. Verrinder ; he scorns the school of Haydn and 
Mozart, Beethoven is false, Mendelssohn hateful, 
and so he starts in hotheaded chase after Richard 
Wagner. He deprives Wagner of such as he deems 
treasures, and molests a decent hymn by attaching 
to it as drifting, shifting, and desolate a tune as we 
ever had the misfortune to look at. Anything more 
wild, more vague, more lumbering than this music 
was never written. We publicly ask these gentle- 
men to send this book of program-music to the 
heads of the different Conservatoires abroad. What 
will the scholars of France, Holland, Italy, and 
Germany think of our priests and church musicians 
if this book be a fair sample of congregational music 
in England. We say ‘congregational music,” but 
of course no earthly congregation can ever sing it. 
If it be the intention of the London Church Choir 
Association to put an end to congregational singing 
in our parish churches, now so rife and vigorous, 
we think they have done their best, but that the 
experiment will fail. The music is much too grim 
and freezing to. have any hold on the young mind; 
and no artist of good heart and temper can take any 
pleasure in its savage and sinuous way and character. 
We have a shrewd suspicion that the entire scheme 
will be withdrawn ; and for good reasons, seeing that 
the choirs cannot sing the music, and that the music 
if heard will destroy the Society. 


M. EDMOND ABOUT AND THE FRENCH 
STAGE. 

The Germans out of the country, the Fusion a 
disturbing element passing by if not exploded, there 
is now the prospect of revival of art activity in 
France. The theatre in particular—that barometer 
of the gaiety of the nation—seems to have recovered 
from its old depression. Emile Angier and Jules 
Sandeau, who had ceased to write when the revolu- 
tion of 1870 upset most men’s brains, have read 
their first drama since that time at the Théatre 
Frangais; Alexandre Dumas has recovered his 
theatrical spirits, and though he has announced his 
resolution to write no more plays, that vow must be 
taken cum grano salis; for Dumas is now greatly in 
the metaphysical vein, and his metaphysics generally 
blossom in dramas. There is also a general dis- 
position in theatrical and literary society, according 
to M. Edmond About in a contemporary, to revert 
to an appreciation of the old classic models. The 
theatre in the Rue Richelieu has replaced the 
dramatists of latest fashion by a series of legitimate 
performances which are well attended; and there 
every Sunday a worthy professor “ offers the public an 
instructive spectacle composed of a piece from the 
old repertory with a preliminary discourge upon the 
merits and defects of the work.” We do not exactly 
envy that Sunday audience. The notion of an 
assembly listening to an ancient professor expatiat- 
ing upon some dryasdust fine old classical drama, 
if not rather depressing at all events sayours more 
of Boston, Mass., than of Paris the gay. Still, the 
sacrifice to respectability is at least estimable; 
without wishing to imitate it we can cheerfully 
accord it our admiration. If it indicates a reaction 
from the banalité and the art viciousness of old 
times, it certainly deserves to be encouraged. 

The appearance of some such sort of revulsion 
in the better ranks of the theatrical public in Paris, 
is suggested by M. About’s remarks in the Atheneum. 
M. About, a typical Frenchman in-all his moods, 
lays the past sins of the French stage not upon his 
tfellow-countrymen but on the foreigner. It is the 
Gaul’s abiding conviction that he never errs; he is 
always ‘‘sold.”” In the days of the Empire when 
the whole theatrical atmosphere breathed only 
matrimonial rottenness and-the wicked odour of 
opera bouffe, it was not the native Parisians who 
encouraged this sort of thing; it was the invading 
stranger. The Paris of Moliére had disappeared, 
and also the Paris of Scribe. Moliére had written 
for two or three hundred delicate tastes ; Scribe had 
composed .masterpieces of unliterary ingeniosity 
addressed to an élite of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
bourgeois—works which in the course of six weeks 
afforded time to all the little circle to see them once 
and to recommence their visits. But steam altered 
the complexion of the French drama. The railway 
brought a crowd of provincials and foreigners into 
Paris—all rich, all inquisitive, all doomed to pass 
their evenings in the theatre, owing to the lugubrious- 
ness of hotels after dinner; and the native Paris 
population—that intelligent, nervous, capricious 
mass which is alone capable of giving the tone of 
good taste—became swamped by the cosmopolite 
element. The theatre was invaded by a mob of 
citizens of the world, many of them ignorant of 
the French tongue, most of them ignorant of the 
delicacy of the French spirit. This invasion gave 
preference to materialised plays—ensured the success 
of two hundred nights’ runs of works of the lowest 
order, in which farce alternated with the coarse 
poetry of feminine exhibitions to the sound of an 
alien music. And, continues M. About, ‘“ Europe 
has severely twitted us with these dreary orgies 
without understanding that she herself implicitly 
ordered them, and that our tastes had less part in 
them than her appetites.” It was European influence 
that altered the old customs — transported the 
ancient theatres into new quarters—changed the 
schools, dispersed the dramatic companies, raised 
the prices of admission in inverse proportion to their 
worth—and in short despoiled that old and respected 
authority which Corneille, Racine, Moliére, and 
Beaumarchais saluted tremblingly—the Pir— 








guardian of traditions and arbiter of taste ! 





—_l 


So far M. Edmond About, that most philosophical 
of Job’s comforters, the philosopher who in all 
France’s troubles has always managed to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds. It would be 
futile to ask, where, when the Empire and the 
foreigners were conspiring to swamp the intelligent 
nervous Parisians and ruin the French stage, where 
was M, About’s prophetic voice then? It was of 
course on the side of the Empire and the foreign 
invasion. Not that M. About’s alliances have been 
more constant than his revolts. He has, in his 
career been off and on with most causes a dozen 
times. Having once counselled regicides to try the 
dagger instead of the pistol when secking a 
sovereign’s life, he got into natural trouble at the 
Tuileries ; survived that to become the Empress’s 
pet author and to be tolerated by the Emperor and 
even invited to State soirées ; then turned round on 
his Liberal friends; received the Cross of the Legion; 
echoed Imperial views on the Italian question ; next, 
failing to get a prefecture, twisted round against his 
master and helped to found the Gaulois which at 
that date (1868) was a Liberal organ. When war 
broke out with Germany, M. About sailed with the 
stream ; went out for tho Soir; glorified the Prince 
Imperial when that’ poor boy picked up the bullets 
at Saarbriicken and the'soldiers wept. Then when 
Woerth and Forbach were lost, this man was the 
first Bonapartist to turn round and advocate the 
dethronement of the Emperor; and his pandering 
to the passions of that day, the wild hate of Ger- 
many, procured him the honour of arrest at Saverne 
by the Prussians. M. Edmond About has always 
demonstrated himself the man of the popular im- 
pulse; and it is quite consistent that he should 
belaud the thing which is, and ery down the thing 
which once was and has failed. 

M. About’s qualifications to philosophise on 
dramatic developments proceed from personal ex- 
perience. In the bad days of theatrical art in Paris, 
he wrote two plays. His first—a two-act comedy, 
“ Guillery,” was produced at the Francais and with- 
drawn after two nights, punctually hissed off the 
stage. His second, “Gaetana” at the Odéon, 
reached five nights with a like result. For two 
months managers in the provinces essayed to mount 
this piece ; but in no town did it meet a longer run. 
Perhaps it was the ‘‘ cosmopolite element’ which 
damned these two dramas. At all events, M. 
About, brilliant pamphleteer as he undoubtedly is, 
never succeeded as a playwright. In the new 
dawning day for the Paris theatre when audiences 
assemble to hear a drouthy professor explain 
Corneille, it is possible that M. About may renew 
his chance. There is this to be said in his favour, 
A writer of no consistency, no political conscience, 
he is at least a decent writer. The style of his 
books is pure, their wit trenchant without descending 
to malodorous paths. He is so far an example to 
those French analysts and entertainers who choose 
repulsive subjects, and only amuse through stoop- 
ing to license. We should be glad to think that his 
prognostications of the French stage were well 
founded; for with the sanitary condition of that 
theatre our own theatre is concerned. French 
tastes take some years to impregnate us, but they 
reach us at last, The full example of the Imperial 
amusements did not infect us till 1871 and 1872, 
after the Empire had passed away; but it found us 
at last, and it is weighing on us now. A long 
régime of opera-bouffe and leg-pieces is very emas- 
culating. If the French drama just now takes an 
upward swing, we shall doubtless appreciate the 
benefit about the year 1876—unless before that time 
our stage has revolted from the sway of Gallic 
morals altogether and turned to wholesomer pastures. 

—_——__——X—X—:_ 


“LET WALES ALONE!” 





pan 


The Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald is rather 
angry with us. It is desperately angry with a 


musical contemporary whose correspondent at the 
Mold Eisteddvod got mixed up with a Foresters’ 
procession and took it for some proceeding in 
connection with the Eisteddvod ; whereupon the 
Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald is appropriately 
sardonic at the expense of this poor blunderer. 
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But the C. and D. H. also gives us a backhander 
en passant, because we have bantered the Welsh 
on the ludicrous part of their Eisteddvodau. We 
are called ‘ flippant,” and are bid remember that 
‘‘once it was the fashion for the English Press to 
deride the Eisteddvod, and to scowl at Welsh 
nationality as something rabid and dangerous.” We 
assure our mistaken contemporary that we never 
scowled at the Welsh rabid—or even at a Welsh 
rabbit. This however is flippancy. The C. and 
D. H. asks, ‘‘ when will writers of this class re- 
member that the Eisteddvod is a Welsh festival, 
designed for the Welsh people, and as such not 
to be wholly judged by English standards of 
criticism?” We never desired to judge the 
Eisteddvod by an English standard but by a 
universal common-sense standard. Surely, it 
is only an obvious truth to say that egregious 
vanity and exaggerated praise lavished upon trivial 
achievements are enough to ruin any so-called 
national development. This is not an especially 
English criticism, or French or German: it is a 
general truth. If the Carnarvon paper says, ‘Oh 
but we are Welsh, and it is our Welsh way to be 
conceited, and we shall do as we like,” then 
remonstrance must cease; but we think the plea a 
poor one. Yet this apparently is the substance of 
the Carnarvon paper’s argument. ‘ Welshmen,” it 
says, “are not children constantly meeting to be 
taught, and they should not be taken to task 
because they wish to render their festivals national. 
If the nationality of these festivals were taken 
away, their rights to exist, as it were, would go with 
it.” Who wants to take away your nationality? 
All your friends advise you to get rid of, is your 
national absurdity. Keep what is good, by all 
manner of means: this was the gist of our 
argument; but if you want the Eisteddvod to be 
really national and worthy of that name, lift it out 
of ita hole-in-the-corner aspect ; stop the braying of 
local flatterers; and endeavour to elevate alike its 
artistic character and its utility. Our remarks were 
offered as friendly to the cause, and not for the 
purpose of merely poking fun at Wales. This is 
what Welsh papers cannot understand. ‘ Why,” 
asks this one, ‘why are we in Wales to be lectured 
or held up to ridicule? Are the Scottish national 
gatheringe more intellectual? Yet they are not 
ridiculed. Nor are the Scotch scolded because they 
arrange their national meetings according to their 
own ideas or traditions. How facetious some 
English writers would be if we had in Wales a 
sword dance, and, bare kneed, sported ourselves in 
tartan kilts.” The circumstances however are not 
the same. The Scotch are not laughed at, because 
the Scotch are not peacocks. They do not give 
themselves out as the light of civilisation, and an 
example to neighbouring peoples. When the Scotch 
hold a gathering at which sword-dances, bagpipes, 
putting the stone and tossing the caber are the chief 
features, these are shoer amusements not mixed up 
with any pretence of high-art or self-improvement. 
No Scotchman gets up and harangues his fellows 
upon the grandeur, loyalty, and intelligence of Scot- 
land. No Scotch paper keeps up a column concern- 
ing the doings of eminent Scotchmen in London. 
In short the Scotch national festivities are exempt 
from ridicule, because they are what they profess to 
be—a simple outburst of jollity, without boast or 
brag. Everybody lets the Scot play as he likes, 
because everybody knows that he can also work in 
the same vigorous, resolute yet unbragging and un- 
demonstrative manner. 








STRADUARIUS. 


[From “ Die Violine und ihre Meister,” von Jos. 
Wilh. v. Wasielewski. } 





Stradivari exhausted his art in all respects; he 
created the ideal of the violin. At his command 
there stood a sure and penetrating eye for harmonic, 
one might even say for pictorial proportions; and 
his artistically trained hand, unable to shape any- 
thing not beautiful, was subject to his pure and 
refined taste. This gave the instrument, in its 
chief contours, waving lines, whose fine ielt arabesque- 








like course runs into all the single parts down to the 
least details. The curves and arches are of a 
beautiful and wave-like movement; the swells of 
the cheeks are of the most beautiful and regular 
proportion ; and the perfect plastic mould of the 
body in its totality ends, by means of the neck, in 
an energetically contracted, yet elastic spiral scroll, 
or volute, which in itself is worthy to be called a 
masterpiece of carving. Finally, the total impres- 
sion is completed by the varnish, which covers 
all parts of the instrument with the exception 
of the neck. This varnish, the secret of which, 
in spite of every effort, has never been again 
discovered to this day, serves partly for the protec- 
tion of the instrument against the influences of 
weather, and partly for the improvement of its out- 
ward appearance. Every one of the epoch making 
masters of the art of violin making has his pecu- 
liarity also in this respect. Nicolas Amati used a 
clear varnish of a golden yellow, almost blonde colour. 
The colour of the thicker and more paste-like varnish 
used by Stradivari, on the contrary, is deeper and 
more opaque ; it varies between a deep, amber-like 
sparkling red and rich chestnut brown. Moreover 
it is at the same time of a wax-like, dull shining, 
and yet fiery lustre, whose perfect transparency 
places the texture and glossy smoothness of the 
wood, selected with the greatest care, in a light all 
the more favourable. 

The perfection of outward appearance, which 
Stradivari knew how to give to his violins, was by no 
means enough, alone, to account for his conspicuous 
position among those of his craft; this would have 
been wholly insufficient, had it not been coupled 
with that inborn finest sense for tone, without which 
his instruments would have wanted their peculiar 
value, to wit the prime charm of beautiful sonority. 
Every true artist in his calling and his labour bears a 
corresponding ideal in himself, and works away 
unswervingly towards its realization. As the painter 
with the mind’s eye sees pictures, as the musician 
with his inner ear hears melodies and harmonies, 
so the instrument maker inwardly hears the elemen- | 
tary tone resounding. It is not a mere general idea 
of tone indifferently ; but a tone distinct and positive 
in character, in colour and in substance; in a word a 
tone ideal. Now the more strongly and intensely 
this lives in the soul of the shaping artist, the more 
purely and sharply it is imprinted there, so much 
more perfect, presupposing technical ability of 
course, will be the sonority of the instrument that 
is made by him. And in this most essential respect, 
also, Stradivari is, if not the unreached, yet the 
unsurpassed example. His violins are art-organs 
with a tone soul in them, which only need the 
cunning hand of the performing musician to develop 
their incomparable charm. Their tone fulfils the 
most manifold requirements of sonorous beauty. 
It sings like a soprano, has a metallic strength, is 
brilliant, noble, and again sweetly insinuating, soft 
and flexible. Its volume is uncommonly concen- 
trated, and its peculiarly intensive energy lends it a 
wonderful carrying faculty. Moreover their peculiar 
opaline quality of tonefenables the player to colour it 
in various ways, so that, in spite of the most pro- 
nounced violin character, you are reminded now 
of the human voice, and now of various wind 
instruments; the flute, the clarinet, the oboe, 
or the horn. 

But although the ‘tone of an instrument is what 
claims the chief consideration of the hearer, it is by 
no means to be thought of apart from its form. 
One cannot say, indeed, that a fiddle sounds beauti- 
fully because it is beautiful to look at; its outward 
beauty is something altogether relative, Yet itis 
well proved, that the construction, that is to say 
the form of the resounding body stands in a reci- 
procal relation to its tone. Now the more perfectly 
adapted this construction is, the better the propor- 
tion of the single parts to one another as well as to 
the whole, the more harmonious the whole confor- 
mation of the body of the violin, so much the greater 
gain upon the score of power and quality of tone. 
This fact may be observed in all the master makers 
of the violin, and in Stradivari it shows itself in the 
highest perfection. Evidently therefore the form 





he gave his instruments, which all the connoisseurs 


have pronounced beautiful, is not an accident, but 
something necessary. 

The numerous imitators of this master have left 
nothing untried in their endeavours to walk in his 
footsteps. The violins of Stradivari have been most 
accurately analysed, investigated, measured ; it has 
been thought by scientific means to reach the secret 
of his processes; his instruments have been so 
closely copied that the eye could not tell the copy 
from the original, and, in spite of all, the coveted 
results have not been reached. Very naturally, for 
what was lacking in these undertakings was the 
main thing, the creative mind, which manifests 
itself so brilliantly in Stradivari’s masterpieces. 
Human experience has been the same here, as in all 
other things, where the slavish fidelity of dead, 
soulless imitation has stepped into the place of free 
creative effort. 

The world just now possesses a considerable 
number of Stradivari instruments, including also 
some yiolas and violoncellos; Fétis estimates their 
total number at more than 1000. A portion of these, 
unfortunately, as well as the productions of other 
Italian masters, have been ruined by the vandalism 
of uncalled for bunglers’ hands. Thus there was a 
time when people were under the delusion that the 
Italian instruments were too strong in wood. So 
not a few of the existing stock of instruments were 
weakened, and in a certain sense demoralized by 
the shaving or scraping out of the inside of the 
sounding board and of the back,—a lamentable and 
an irreparable loss to the musical world. By this 
means the value of uninjured instruments of the 
Italian master period has risen to a remarkable 
degree. Stradivari is said to have had four louis 
d’or for his violins ; at the beginning of this century 
they already cost 100 louis d’or, and now the price for 
a well-preserved violin of this master has risen to 
800 louis d’or and more. Not seldom what decides 
the question here is virtuoso-ship, which, we all 
know, in matters of art often verges upon mono- 
mania. We know that among the English monied 
aristocracy there are persons who buy up valuable 
or simply rare art treasures merely for the dead 
possession of them, never once sharing the enjoy- 
ment of them with another. It is said, however, 
that there do exist a few among these curious vir- 
tuosos, who, being in the possession of costly 
Stradivari instruments, devote themselves to the 
unpretending satisfaction, not indeed of playing on 
them, but of showing them occasionally. At all 
events it is a fact, that the number of intact Italian 
master instruments now available for musical 
practice, within easy reach at least, is lamentably 
diminished through this barren private ownership. 





ALFRED DE MUSSET. 





A German translation of the poems by Alfred 
de Musset has been published at Berlin. The task 
has proved a difficult one, and the translator has 
been only partially successful. But beyond the 
poems we have an interesting notice of the great 
French poet, who is contrasted with Heinrich Heine, 
both of whom the author knew intimately. He says: 

“In my youth I was acquainted both with 
Heinrich Heine’s bed of pain, as also with the 
torture chamber of Alfred de Musset. The first 
was in the Rue de la Poissoniére, the other on the 
Place Vendome. This was in 1847. I visited Paris 
again in 1858, but the great authors and martyrs 
were then no more. The German was sleeping in 
the Montmartre churchyard, while the French poet 
rested in Pére la Chaise. 

“I visited Heine as an intimate friend, for he 
was one with whom you became close friends at 
first sight. Moreover, Heine loved young people, 
and liked to have them around him in order that he 
might talk of everyday matters, and not eternally 
of literature. With Musset, however, a like con- 
fidential footing was impossible, by reason of his 
aristocratic and proud, frigid bearing, which 


he preserved to the last. Even whilst suffering the 
severest agonies he always spoke with strict polite- 
ness and cold reserve. 

“ Heine groaned for hours from severe physical 
pain, but could nevertheless afford to joke over his 
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malady. He would smile at the mildest joke, and 
laugh loudly at a bit of scandal. Of this freedom of 
mind Musset enjoyed not the slightest trace. He 
suffered in silence, ‘as a gentleman’ one might 
almost say, and to an indescribable degree. He was, 
moreover, exceedingly sensitive of every word that 
reflected upon him, or brought up a painful re- 
miniscence. 

‘** Although somewhat of a dandy in early days, 
Musset had lost all taste for finery when I became 
acquainted with him in 1847. The golden hair of 
his youth had disappeared; it was cropped close, 
and of a fawn colour, while his black eyes and wax 
white face gave him a singularly characteristic ap- 
pearance. He looked ill, having quite a corpse-like 
aspect, as is frequently the case with those suffering 
from heart disease. Heine appeared as if made of 
transparent, dull glass; Musset was milk-white. 
In this condition Musset lived for ten years, lying 
for hours upon the sofa, drinking absinthe con- 
tinually, without actually becoming drunk, in order 
to deaden the pain and keep himself from thinking. 
He would weep by himself for hours together, falling 
a prey between whiles to the cruellest misanthropic 
humours, or becoming so mild and sad that he 
moved others to tears. 

‘And thus died Alfred de Musset at the age of 
forty-seven, apparently not ailing in body, but all 
the more broken down in spirit and in mind.” 








FRANCE. 





Paris, Sept. 23rd. 

A turgid play with a weak plot is ‘Le Roman d’un 
pere,” a new piece at the Thédtre de Cluny by M. 
Stapleaux. It reminds one something of “‘ Phédre,” 
of Dumas pére’s “ Thérése,” and of Schiller’s ‘* Don 
Carlos.” A widower with a son has married a 
young lady of beauty and goodness, who accepts 
him under the belief that a former lover of hers has 
fallen in the Prussian war. He however turns up, 
and the young wife to her horror recognises him in 
the son of her husband. His passion revives, and 
he makes fierce love to his stepmother; but she is 
true to her middle-aged husband and acquaints him 
with the state of the case. In accordance with M. 
Renand’s advice, his wife grants a last interview 
with Richard, who proposes an elopement. The 
stepmother refuses. The father all this time had 
been concealed, and heard the conversation; he 
now advances, apprises Richard he is only his 
adopted son; and gives him permission to go where 
he likes, only to leave him—the elder man—in 
peace. The ruse succeeds marvellously; Richard 
declares he would rather die than outrage such a 
benefactor. Thereupon the idiotic parent tells 
Richard that he is his true son, and that the other 
statement was a pious fraud to awaken conscience. 
Richard then marries a good little girl, and ceases 
making eyes at his stepmother. The moral is of 
course ridiculous. Why should Richard respect the 
rights of benevolence more than the rights of 
paternity? If it be criminal to make love to your 
guardian’s wife, surely it is equally so to run away 
with your father’s. M. Ariste, formerly of the 
Comédie Francaise, M. Didier, Mdlle. Vial, and 
Mdlle. Reynard form the chief cast and are fairly 
successful. 

A one-act Palais-Royal piece called ‘‘ Les Incendies 
de Massoulard”’ by Paul Ferrier, is wonderfully lively. 
Massoulard is the Vice President of an Insurance 
Company, and he makes Fire the excuse for his 
frequent absence from home. On one occasion he 
has made an appointment with a flirting little 
flower-girl to sup with him in a friend’s rooms. 
This friend has simultaneously received an assigna- 
tion from Madame Massoulard, who, disgusted at 
her husband’s neglect of her, determines to have 
some fun on her side. The two wicked ones meet, 
with a thin partition between them. Each is aware 
of the other, but each thinks the other is present 
only as a trap. All at once the chimney catches 
fire, and the pompiers arrive in great force. Mas- 
soulard rushes on to the roof to escape detection, 
and the hose drenches him. He descends dripping 
and half drowned, and a reconciliation takes place 
between husband and wife, while the flower-girl is 
handed over to the friend. The best of the acting 
in this amusing farce comes from Gil Pérez. 

The ‘“ Eléphant Blanc,” a new operetta in four 
acts, by MM. Elie Friebault and Henri Chabrillat, 
music by Mr. Grisy, has proved a failure at the 
Menus Plaisirs. Offenbach has composed a new 
operetta for the Renaissance, entitled the “Jolie 
Parfumeuse.” The words are by Hector Crémieux, 
and the new actress, Mdlle. Théo, is to have the 
best part. At this theatre also Paul Toucher’s one- 
act piece is in rehearsal, ‘“‘ La Jeunesse de Voltaire.” 
For the Cluny a revival of the three-act comedy of 





M. Laurencin, ‘ Tout pour les dames,” ig announced. | 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. KE. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Suporintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To WHICH ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day... he tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies wel 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


i d Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
Organitt ant; Choral Union; and late Organist and Diretor of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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i. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut, 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* Tho same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J. B. CRAMER & COS 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
OMB iis io tee sinbicdicndnas 

1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
06 He. 3. vosese Snsbbecnader 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tromolo) «..cccccvsdeccecs 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 


14 


26 
32 


35 


38 


OXEFA) crccccccccccccccccce 40 ° 
'7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

Ss 040. ckbantansseabeasin 50 - 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finigh) ...cccccccccccvescce 60 99 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 85 “ 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 as 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ......+..06. —: « 

9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 * 

9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... °45 a 

9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 = ,, 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 


9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Taek BISWSE oo cccccecessse 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower 125 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 90, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


100 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can algo be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £88. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No.5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK,£38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Ixpres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois., Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 

WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette, Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
eee > ~ am (Iwo Keyboards.) 


Forté. ifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Exprossion. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONGS. 





Be TN OE DIG on bios ado ds énkseennccce tases 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
Ie ns 0h 8a xn ancdponcaentedaedies 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ...... 

Oh t bella mia......... 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


i i 
oocooco 





LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........ os naesied 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ...... 

My old love, “‘Remembrance” ...... 


ae Pe 
cooco 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme, Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy answer 
Ble BMNATG Dov c.000:0:0:00:.000 0.0000 00:0056.00 000 benbece scence 40 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





quett 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .......... 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J, B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~- 
oo 


eee 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





III 55 vc'9 6 dso ences canecersnccedéeeeds ae ecvebses 
The Choice, in E flat and G.......csscccsccccccccsseeee 4 
BN Bind 5c ce Bec bons ovnecc covesccsocccseesoseccs 6 
GREE TOU 6c 06006cc0ce pesoeces docdsceccs coceccceesss @ 
4 
4 
4 


— 


Twilight ....cccsceee 

SE EID one 06 ee tne se dbs cn sven. deeeeendescb iets 

Friends .............»Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caauer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coooocoo 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......5....000% 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ..........0+ 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........0040-- . 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


40 
40 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ....cccssesscvcececessessssers 8 O 
Dataathe Bes ec <a 00 200000 cc cesccsivcccccscccceccscsss 8 © 
O list to the Song-bird .......seeeeeeee 8 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘“‘I hearda 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J. B. Cramzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .....ssesecseses 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) ......ssseseceeeeree 8 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

GR TIE) 00 00:00:00 0020 on 00600090 d60000beseseee sete ee 
For ever and for aye 0.10.4. ccscescececececccsces - 40 
Eventide. Trio, (8.0.7.)....sesececsscceere 40 


London; J. B. Caamzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, Composed 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&e., &c, 


London; 9. 1. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-s 8.W.; and4, 
Raviicaet Orato 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .-. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » armoniums. . by CRAMER. 


Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. ‘ 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couarp, 
Enarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Oramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
cant se fo densa New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, "where Families 


‘visiting the Coast can be pons accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 


of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraats Street, Cry. 
J. B, ORAMER & 00., West Srazut, & WeeTsan Roa, Baiguron, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





lL, ALBRECHT. 


WAVERLEY, Valse Brillante eee tees eeseeeeeeeseeese 
J. ASCHER, 


DANS LES ~~ 


J MEREDITH BALL. 
BLANCHE! 


(Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of 


eee ee eeeeeeenee 


Redowa COOPER EH EEO Ee eer neeesione 

FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop..... Sdovecvescedsodedecbooe 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)........ veeevccece eeeeeccece 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) .....cee.eeeees eoee 
J. BERTRAM. 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ..... eee 

OD ge a (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) 4....ccececccccceveces 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARHSSANTEH .nccccccccccacccccscccccvcccecs eooee 

We MEME. 0.000 csscevcavrecieceseresesoes eee 

**MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) .......cceecseeees tees 
P, DE VOS. 


BOGE TO TOL, MGMatem occ cncisdccvcnccccsecccs 
G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE ......06+ geeccccce eecccces chbcdetercaddous 
EE cc's: d've'da catiebe a cheawhesds deh beredeséss eeedes 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE 4 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... MiAbea song asaens er 
\ RRS eee ey Pore one kad hpeaskes oct 
PASTORALE ...... ebeeanee’ deb eee $o00beciaseres eee 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” ...... sebommen mde e 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... ce, OO CP EAB Maan 
ee DOI, BERT. POG NO hoc co ccccncgsivesceces 
THE ROSE TREE ........ WED 6conéicctnaks esac sh iia 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 
THERE IS NOTIN THIS WIDE WORLD. “Irish Sketch” 
ALFRED JAELL. 
CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. "153... 
M. JUNOT. 
TINY MITE MAZURKA .... 
J. KIRNBERGER. 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor)...scececesesceseeeceecs Coveacee 
M. LAFUENTE. 
Eek FONTAINE .cccccececes Co ccccccvcccscce coocee 
LE BON RETOUR 
L'ETOILE ROUGE ...c...ee- isekbdvesdanenas gia cece 
J. LEMMENS. 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium),... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 
LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop ....c0..csecdevesseveces 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 
IL SOSPIRO. Valse............ Saath edenuees ob 0400 chee 
LA V@U A LA MADONE 
MARSCH-TZIGANE ......scseseeevecees poke ined kan das 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet). ° 
E. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ..........esecceeees 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle . ° 
A. RENDANO. 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........eese0e 
LAURA 
NAPOLITAINE ane 
CRATE DU PARGAR «.coccccvccvesccvccces sevcesiccevc ° 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA........+eeeee Cpeeecccecescesece 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale ........eeeeeeeeee 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites _— a 6eescecvee 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. % ” de wegewsense 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 38. - ” 
° VALSE CAPRICE.... 
DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. 18 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. B, Op. 1B cccccccsscce seis qbece 
tp nema Wo. 8, Op. IB ccccccccccsccses es'oceeds 
J. ROMAN 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice > LTP coved ° 
WOT wccprdccictcrocaceecneocesse Op. 176 wcoscece 
BONHEUR INATTENDU ........ coccecOp. £78 co ccccee 
H, ROSELLEAN. 
TRISTE EXILE! 
J. RUMMEL. 
GALATEA WALTZ. 
LA CHARMANTE. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 


WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK...... eoeevcccceccce eoccceee 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ............. eae ccccce 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 
DN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1... 
IL TROVATORE......+0++00 ditto 7 er 
LA TRAVIATA ...... A | ditto -: i Beves 
IL FURIOSO ......ccceeee . ditto  Seoee 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto ee Ae 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto » GS... 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ..+scesesecesreccececececs 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeee . . . 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
’ VALE OF TEMPE ...cccsccesscccccecssevecess ce pases . 
IMPROMPTU ....scccevceceees pcccessoccceccce Sesinsceve 
Cc. W. SMITH. 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) ..-seesececececsccccseccscesenes 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ..... . 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice.......... hopongetdabencons 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE .........seeessees eeeees eocevecs 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet Co vccccvcccrvecs 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. | Raeeoyerrrn >. | veer yore 
Ditto ” Siccecceccccecces Se eeeeeeeerereseseee 


J. T, SURENNE 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 


No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book2. .scesesees 
in Ditto ie ree ere 
do ae Ditto by a gg “Be etice wae 
a * Ditto oa 2M x ou MOS 34 eatbes 
ig Oe Ditto se See 
” 6. Ditto ” 6. ” G. cecccs se 

BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 

No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26..sseevesseee 
» 2 MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 8. ..secseeeees 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op, 26 ..... errr er 
» 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20.........+4.- 


» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE), Op. 13 
» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79.000. 
Sacrep Series :— 


No. 1. BUT THE LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 

» 2 COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)........... 
” 8. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel).. 

sn Ge Sih GAMER, IED, ce an ceccancedesn ce aa 
” 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) .......... 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!.........0+0+- 

S. THALBERG. 

TARANTELLE eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ee eeeeeeeeee 
A TE 0) CARA. eeere eeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
ADELAIDE eeeeeeeeeene eeeceeewe eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS, Caprice ...ccssccceeseeess 
MORNING SUNBEAMS ............. eeeeevevececegecens 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ......seeeeess 

A. TOLSTOY. 

TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES.... 

ERNEST TRAVERS. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction ...... 


J. T. TREKELL. 

BOURREE (in F major) eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte....... misinieed o0-0ensh 066s bbeuee 
THE MAGIO HARP .rccccccccccccccccesse eeoe eae - 
LULMABS  .cncasrcvenews a oe ebaks nabs Jaa 
LES ECLAIREURS ........... wed ndes cadets Pe, ee 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE ...... eacd accede ee ¢ omvdesie 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR ........+6+- abeiccabae Sie abes 
TA CRACOVIENNE 2c cccccccccteccccvccccecccctcces 

LIEBER AUGUSTIN  ....ccccccccccesscsccees iesas'es on 


VL 
ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera....2..++ 
MICHAEL WATSON 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert..cescsssesereees dee 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAVES. Oaprice ..........+. obs ccescccccecs 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch... 
WIEGENLIED. “pepe seated ditto .. 
ELFIN WHISPERS 
Eee No. 1. Forest Flowers . chetcosbesc aed 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. ditto .....cseeeeees ecccccccet 
HAREBE ditto eeeeeeeeetaeeeeeeeeeere® 
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